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CHAPTER  I 

SETTING  THE  PROBLEM 

The  Problem 

General  Statement 
It  le  tlie  purpose  of  the  study  to  show  the  evidence 
of  need  for  a  revision  of  the  phase  of  the  English  Currlcu- 
Ixim,  spoken  of  as  the  study  of  literature,  so  as  to  make  it 
more  suitable  to  the  mental  abilities,  interests  and  needs 
of  adolescents  in  the  Junior  high  school. 

Specific  Problems 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  Junior  high  school  pupils 
considered  (a)  as  a  whole  and  (b)  individually? 

What  should  literature  do  for  the  pupil  at  his  present 
stage  of  maturity? 

What  are  the  values  offered  to  ttie  pupil  by  the  present 
curriculum  as  implied  by  its  contents? 

How  effective  are  the  methods  of  Instiniction  that  are 
actually  being  employed  by  the  teacher  of  Junior  hi^  school 
literature? 

Definition  of  Terms 
Adolescents,  "^en  referred  to  in  this  study  will  mean 
those  pupils  who  have  not  acquired  intellectual,  ifliyslcal 
and  emotional  maturity,  yet  are  in  the  process  of  severing 
themselves  from  childhood. 
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Literature  will  be  used  as  a  general  term  to  Indicate 
any  and  all  printed  material  with  which  the  junior  high 
school  pupils  are  called  upon  to  cope, 

Currlcultim  will  refer  to  aill  materials  and  activities 
embodied  In  the  presenta-tlon  of  literature  In  the  school  and 
In  the  classroom. 

Methods  refer  to  ways,  means  and  techniques  employed 
by  Instructors  of  literature, 

Delimltatlona 

This  study  covers  a  portion  of  the  literary  selections 
In  p3?ose,  poetry,  and  drama  that  are  Included  In  the  texts 
adopted  by  the  state  of  Florida  for  use  In  grades  seven, 
el^t,  and  nine. 

Further,  It  will  Include  an  evaluation  of  methods  sug- 
gested by  the  courses  of  study  devised  by  the  English  teachers 
In  Hillsborough  and  Polk  Counties, 

Basic  Assumptions 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  student  body  in  the  Junior 
high  schools  contains  individuals  with  many  differences  in 
intellect,  experience,  interest,  and  desire,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  their  literary  needs  have  a  likely  variance. 

Literary  experiences  in  the  Junior  high  school  should 
give  the  pupil  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  order  to  foster 
a  desire  for  further  reading. 
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Many  of  the  literary  selections  Included  in  the  present 
Junior  high  school  currictilum  do  not  meet  the  present  needs 
of  the  adolescent  and,  "because  of  their  difficulty,  do  not 
cultivate  a  love  for  reading. 

With  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  literary  selections  in 
the  Junior  high  school,  it  is  only  through  the  Ingenuity  of 
the  teacher's  method  and  techniques  that  any  worthwhile  re- 
sults are  obtained, 

Basic  Hypotheses 

The  projection  of  an  analysis  of  the  Junior  hi^  school 
pupils'  interests,  needs  and  abilities,  along  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  actual  literary  contents  of  the  curriciiltim  will 
show  evidences  of  the  need  to  bring  the  two  more  closely  to- 
gether. 

The  Need  for  the  Study 

There  is  not  in  print,  at  the  present  time,  a  state 
course  of  study  covering  the  teaching  of  Junior  high  school 
literatTire  in  the  state  of  Florida,  The  state  adopted  text- 
books are  the  only  statewide  guide.  Many  teachers  use  the 
organization  of  the  texts  as  their  course  of  study,  and  teach 
the  same  selections  in  the  same  way,  year  after  year.   If  the 
texts  are  to  be  used  as  a  course  of  stutSy,  they  shoxild  con- 
tain the  very  best  material  for  accomplishing  the  objectives 
of  education  on  broad  and  specific  bases. 
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There  have  been  many  discussions  and  disagreements 
among  educators  and  teachers  of  Junior  high  school  litera- 
ture as  to  the  value  of  the  present  curriculum.  No  valid 
conclusion  can  be  reached  without  an  earnest  attempt  to 
analyze  the  child  and  the  ctirrlculum. 

Incidence  of  ^e  Problem 

The  -VTrlter's  first  experiences  In  teaching  literature 
on  the  J\mlor  high  school  level  In  a  "Strawberry  School"  was 
discouraging  because  of  the  Inability  of  the  students  to 
read  the  required  selections.   Lack  of  Interest  In  the  selec- 
tions In  the  text  and  lack  of  comprehensive  ability,  usually 
fostered  a  detestation  for  any  tjrpe  of  reading.   The  lack  of 
suitable  experience  in  the  background  of  the  student  body  had 
left  the  individuals  unprepared  in  reading  skills  and  under- 
standings, to  appreciate  the  type  of  literature  in  the  text. 
When  selections  were  read  and  explained  the  pupils  showed 
some  evidences,  actual  or  assumed,  of  enjoyment  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

A  similar  experience  occxorred  in  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture in  the  largest  junior  high  school  in  the  same  county. 
The  difference  here,  however,  was  in  the  wider  range  of  abili- 
ties and  Interests.   The  literature  curriculum  as  provided  by 
the  school  could  not  be  fitted  to  the  student  body. 
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Related  Literature 

Many  educators  give  recognition  to  the  changed  student 
tody  of  today  as  compared  with  tha-t  of  tv;enty-flve  or  thirty 
years  ago.   The  traditional  high  school  was  made  up  of  those 
children  from  the  more  well-to-do  homes.   Today,  with  com- 
piolsory  attendance,  the  schools  have  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people, 

Douglass-^  evaluates  the  mental  capacities  of  the  pupils 

In  schools  today: 

"While  available  measures  of  differences  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  average  high  school  student  is 
only  slightly  Inferior  in  intelligence  to  the 
high  school  student  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  there  is  a  definitely  higher  percentage  of 
really  dull  young  people  in  high  school  today,  * 

Alterty  states  that, 

"Adolescence  is  truly  an  *  in-between*    stage  of 
development.      The  adolescent  Is  strviggling  to 
grow-up,    to  be  recognized  as  a  distinctive  per- 
sonality,   to  become   socially  and  economically 
Independent,   to  establish  a  home,     Xet  many 
forces  in  the  culture  prevent  him  from  growing 
up.  "2 

He  further  states, 

"Participation  in  socially  significant  activities 
is  a  crying  need;  but  he  is  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity by  a  culture  that  seems  to  have  no  use 
for  his  services, "3 


1,  Harl  R.  Douglass,  Teaching;  In  High  School,  pp,  31-32, 

2,  Harold  Alberty,  Reorganizing  the  High  School  Curriculum. 

p,  ^85, 

3,  Ibid.,  p,  61, 
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Douglas  agrees  with  Alter ty  v4ien  he  vncitea, 

"The  adolescent  of  today,  compared  to  those  of 
previous  generations  has  not  been  brought  ixp 
with  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  or  wi'ttih 
very  material  respect  for  Industry  or  work," 

Alberty^  has  pointed  out  the  factors  in  modern  life  in 
the  United  States  that  hamper  the  adjustments  of  the  teen- 
aged  child.   These  include  lack  of  character  education,  an 
oversupply  of  propaganda,  "commerciaJL  recreation,"  social 
freedom,  migration  of  families,  training  in  selfishness, 
laxity  in  discipline  on  every  hand,  absence  of  opportuni- 
ties to  vjork,  ajid  "increased  dangers  to  healthful  personality 
grovrth,  " 

Douglas  agrees  with  Alberty  that  children  today  are, 

"Brotight  up  differently  with  respect  to  respond- 
ing to  authority  of  their  parents  and  teachers. 
Formerly  obedience  v/as  considered  an  essential 
virtue  in  children.  ,  ,  .Today  conformity  is 
more  the  resvilt  of  reason,  negotiation,  and  com- 
promise. "^ 

Thus,  the  Junior  high  school  child  seems  to  be  caught 
between  two  forces:  that  of  meeting  the  expectations  of  an 
exacting  society,  and  of  tearing  away  the  shackles  imposed 
by  that  same  society  for  the  pui'pose  of  hampering  its  accom- 
plishment. It  is,  indeed,  not  beyond  comprehension  that  per- 
sonality adjustment  becomes  a  major  concern  at  this  time. 
The  frustration  which  the  child  is  bound  to  feel  must  of  a 


k,      Douglass,  o£,  cit, ,  p.  32, 

5.  Alberty,  02..  cit. ,  p,  29. 

6.  Douglass,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  32. 
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necessity  "be  removed  before  progress  can  be  made, 

Gruhn  and  Douglass  have  condensed  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments "normally  made  in  Junior  high  school"  to  five.  These 
are: 

"(1)  The  development  of  attitudes  toward  himself 
and  his  fellov/man. 

(2)  The  development  of  a  wholesome  and  effective 
personality, 

(3)  Success  in  his  vocational  activities. 

(^)   The  success  of  his  home  and  family  life,  and 

(5)  The  value  of  his  contribution  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  society, "7 

Teen  agers  are  not  lacking  in  ideas  concerning  their 
own  needs.  At  a  youth  conference  in  San  Francisco,  the  needs 
of  youth  were  spoken  of  as  ",  •  •  imder standing,  responsi- 
bility, recognition,  less  criticism,  self-reliance,  independ- 
ence, originality,  encouragement,  fairness,  ,  , "° 

As  evidence  that  schools  are  not  meeting  these  needs, 
these  same  youths  explained,  "School  right  now  seems  awfully 
boring,  ,  ,  ,  It  is  not  the  course  that  is  boring,  it  is  the 
way  it  is  presented, "° 


7.  W,  T.  Grrtihn  and  Harl  Roy  Douglass,  The  Modern  Junior  High 

Schools  p,  28, 

8.  Anonymous,  "Ttfhat  are  Teen  Agers  Thinking?"  Rotarian. 

January,  19^»  p.  1^. 

9.  Ibid.,  p,  1^, 
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Another  anonymous  writer  declares  that  his  survey  shows 
that  the  high  school  students  drop  out  because  the  program 
Is  "not  Interesting,  satisfying  and  challenging, '*•'• 

It  Is  evident  from  the  literature  In  the  field  that  our 

teaching  of  literature  In  the  high  school  Is  not  helping  the 

adolescent  to  make  adjustments  at  one  of  the  most  crucial 

times  In  his  life, 

"In  fact,  according  to  a  recent  siirvey  among  two 
hundred  top-rating  students  representing  schools 
of  all  sizes  and  regional  differences  throughout 
Tennessee,  fifty-five  percent  listed  English  as 
their  least  valued  and  least  liked  subject,  "•'•^ 

Asked  to  give  reasons  for  dislike  of  literature,  pupils 
responded  with,  ",  ,  .  lack  of  correlation;  ,  ,  ,  dwelt  too 
long  on  one  subject;  ,  ,  ,  overenrphasls  on  what  the  student 
deemed  unimportant;  ,  ,  ,  why  not  study  more  about  American 
literature? "^2 

One  pupil  gave  as  his  reason  for  disliking  literature, 

".  .  •  we  Just  repeated  the  same  thing  over  and 
over—for  Instance  last  year,  vjhen  we  had  to 
pick  all  the  literature  to  pieces.   It  got  aw- 
fully dry  and  dull.  .  ."13 

Carlson  suggests  that, 

"Our  present  selections  probably  have  much  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  students  leave  the  elementary 


10,  Anonymous,  "Obsolescence  of  the  High  School,"  School  and 

Society.  March  5,  19^9.  p.  166. 

11,  G-race  Stone  Buehler,  "The  Student  Speaks,"  The  English 

Journal,  November,  19^8.  p.  ^71. 

12,  Ibid,,  pp.  iV^l-^-75. 

13«  J.  N.  Hook,  "The  Multiple  Approach  in  Teaching  Litera- 
ture," The  English  Journal,  April,  19^8.  p,  192. 
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school  with  a  real  liking  for  reading  stories 
and  poems  and  leave  high  school  with  a  rather 
active  dislike."!^ 

He  further  believes  that  students  have  a  desire  to  see  them- 
selves reflected  in  what  they  read* 

Smith  is  certain  that,  "High  School  students  are  mentally 
and  emotionally  imnattire  for  great  literature,  "•'•^ 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  American  ciolture  has  many 

factors  prohibitive  to  the  acquisition  of  self-realization 

by  the  teen-aged  individual.  The  teaching  of  literature  can 

do  much  to  alleviate  this  frustration  by  permitting  him  to 

discover  himself  in  vAiat  he  reads, 

"If  literature  is  going  to  help  students  gain 
an  increased  awareness  of  the  goodness  of  liv- 
ing it  has  to  be  selected  In  terms  of  its  pre- 
sentation of  the  e3cperiences  that  young  people 
are  having.  "-^^ 

Thus  it  logically  follows  that  the  study  of  literature 
must  be  so  guided  that  it  will  become  meaningful  experience, 
Carlsen  believes  that,  ".  ,  ,  when  literat^^re  really  succeeds 
with  any  of  us,  it  is  experience  and  we  find  in  it  the  same 
significance  we  find  in  experience  itself,  ^^"^ 

This  experience  cannot  occur  to  the  passive  reader.  To 


14,  George  Robert  Carlsen,  "Literature  and  Emotional  Maturity," 

The  English  Journal,  March,  19^9.  p.  135, 

15,  Reed  Smith,  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  High  School. 

P.  7. 

16,  Carlsen,  0£.  clt_, ,  p.  135, 

17,  Ibid,,  p.  132, 
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make  of  his  reading  an  experience,  the  Individual  must  re- 
spond personally  to  the  purposes,  stated  or  Implied,  of  the 
author.   Through  this  response  he  accomplishes  some  degree 
of  self-realization  and  perhaps  adjustment. 

Many  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  understanding  are 
Imperative  to  personal  adjustment.   Carlsen  advises, 

"...  think  in  tenns  of  the  kinds  of  understand- 
ing which  the  students  will  be  ready  for  next 
rather  than  in  terms  of  giving  students  a  sampl- 
ing of  all  literary  types  of  all  literary  periods 
or  even  of  the  literature  of  the  world;  though 
these  may  incidentally  come  into  your  programs.  "18 

King  seems  to  think  that  if  guided  in  his  literature  in 

a  fairly  natural  way,  the  average  Individual  will  eventually 

adjust  himself, 

"But  if  he  learns  to  read  well  and  finds  books 
absorbing,  and  If,  along  with  books  of  fantasy, 
and  humor  and  adventure,  he  encounters  books 
which  present  current  problems  directly,  he 
will  have  a  chance  to  orient  himself  and  to 
change  his  patterns  of  thought, "1° 

Moyes  thinks,  "In  this  world  of  overmateriaJLism,  sym- 
pathetic insight  is  perhaps  the  quality  tha.t  our  yoimg  people 
need  most, "20  Further,  discussing  the  teacher  of  literature, 
she  asks, 

"Are  altogether  too  many  schools  still  thinking 
of  it  only  as  that  which  has  stood  the  test  of 


18.  Ibid.,  p.  136. 


19.  M,    B.   King,    "Human  Relations  in  Children's  Books," 

Wilson  Library  Bulletin.  May,  19J^8,   p,  676, 

20,  E.  Louise  Itoyes.  "Literature  as  a  Builder  of  Intergroup 

Understanding, "  The  English  Journal.  March,  19^8,  p,  l^^O, 
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many  years— in  other  words  the  classics— or 
are  most  of  us  admitting  that  literature  con- 
sist a  of  any  printed  material  in  which  heart 
spealce  to  hesj?t,  soul  to  soul,  and  mind  to 
mind?  ...  When  we  do  feel  something  intensely 
in  literature  we  often  want  to  be  let  alone, "21 

VJhen  the  teacher  of  Junior  high  school  literature  finds 

the  means  for  meeting  a  majority  of  the  needs  of  adolescence 

it  will  not  he  necessary  to  "teach  appreciation, "  Love  for 

literature  will  become  a  natural  and  incidental  outcome, 

"Paradoxically,  when  experience  v;-lth  litera- 
ture becomes  more  fun  and  less  vrork,  the 
average  student  v/ill  actually  gain  more  worth- 
while outcomes  and  what  he  gets  will  last 
longer  in  his  memory, "22 

C arisen,  writing  of  pleasure  in  literary  experience 
states  that,  "unless  students  feel  such  satisfaction  in  the 
reading  they  do  in  school,  the  other  values  of  literature 
probably  cannot  be  achieved.  "^3 

It  must  be  admitted  that  more  important  than  the  issue 
of  \th.a.t   the  pupil  should  read,  is  that  of  developing  literary 
discrimination  Td-thin  the  individual,  Gehman^^  believes  that 
most  people  •vdio  have  learned  to  read  well,  learned  to  do  so  as 
he  did,  by  progressing  from  the  dime  novel  type  of  reading,  to 


21,  Carlsen,  o£,  cit. ,  p,  I38, 

22.  Robert  C.  Pooley,  "English  in  the  Coming  High  School," 

The  English  Journal,  J\ane,  1948,  p.  289, 

23.  Carlsen,  02..  cit. ,  p,  I3I, 

24,  R.  B.  Gehman,  "Deadwood  Dick  to  Superman,"  Science  Digest, 

June,  1949.  pp.  52-5?. 
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the  ability  to  read  with  appreciation  the  type  of  litera- 
ture emt)odled  In  the  New  Republic.  He  thinks  tastes  are 
developed  over  a  period  of  time,  and  that  plenty  of  reading 
and  a  supply  of  suitable  materials  are  necessary  for  this 
accomplishment. 

The  goal,  then,  Is  not  to  restrain  the  pupil  from  read- 
ing modem  literature  but  to  condition  him  In  his  response 
to  It.   Pulling  evaluates  current  literature  thus:  "Our 
best-selling  novels  are  primarily  devoted  to  description 
and  analysis  of  an  Increasing  number  of  problems  that  are 
societal  and  Impersonal, "25 

Ford  sees  the  trends  In  current  literature  as 

".    ,    .greater  use  of  propaganda  directed  against 
one  or  more  of   the  following  evils  In  modem 
life — war,    social  and  economic  injustices  In- 
flicted upon  the  i-roiiclng  class,    and  lack  of 
equality  and  fraternity  for  social  minorities, "^^ 

He  mentions  tha.t  "trend  toward  naturalism"  which  he  describes 

as  an  overemphasis  of  sex,  violence,  and  cruelty. 

Removed  from  the  trend  toward  naturalism  and  not  to  be 

confused  with  it  is  the  trend  toward  reality,  Angoff  thinks 

the  most  excellent  example  is  Ernie  Pyle*s  Brave  Me^^ ^7 


25,  Hazel  Allen  Pulling,  "Our  Best  Sellers:  Better?  or  Worse." 

Library  Journal,  February  11,  19^9.  PP.  157-159,  162. 

26,  N.  A,  Ford,  "Trends  in  Modem  Literature,"  Vital  Speeches » 

January  15,  19^7,  pp.  216-220, 

27,  C,  Angoff,  "Notes  on  Current  American  Prose  Writers, 

American  Mercury .  February,  19^6, 
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It  is  easy  to  agree  with  Brickell's  statement, 

"The  novelist  and  short  story  writer  who  believes 
profoundly  that  life  and  people  are  valuable  and 
important  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so  vai- 
equivocally  and  convincingly,  can  confer  a  price- 
less boon  upon  this  troublesome  period. "^S 

Even  though  the  best  sellers  may  not  have  perfection 
in  literary  style,  they  "indicate  the  trend  in  literature 
and  reflect  to  some  extent  the  mental  outlook  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  "^^ 

It  should  not  be  a  question  of  teaching  the  classics 
or  teaching  modern  literature,   "The  answer  to  what  we  teach 
must  be  found  by  examining  the  child  first  rather  than  by 
examining  the  literature, "30  in  the  elementary  grades  edu- 
cators use  literature  within  the  experiential  grasp  of  the 
child.   They  ignore  this  in  high  school  and  treat  adolescents 
as  adults  who  should  struggle  with  problems  of  internal  emo- 
tions,  ".  ,  ,  it  limits  us  to  material  that  is  within  the 
emotional  comprehension  of  students, "^l 

Alberty  discusses  the  fact  that  those  who  made  the  cur- 
riculum for  the  traditional  high  school  "tended  to  stress  the 
facts,  tinderetstndings  and  skills  needed  in  adult  life,"  and 


28,  Hershel  Brickell,  "The  Present  State  of  Fiction,"  The 

Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  Winter,  19^9,  p.  98, 

29.  A,  P.  Hackett,  "Fifty  Years  of  Best  Sellers,"  National 

Education  Association  Journals  December,  19^5.  P.  198, 

30,  Garlsen,  o£.  cit,. ,  p,  13^, 

31.  IM^. »  P.  135. 
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considered  the  child  only  In  terne  of  mental  ability  at 

different  stages  of  the  educational  scale. 

"Only  recently  have  curricultun  making  groups 
ffought  to  discover  the  needs,  problems,  and 
Interests  of  yotmg  people  and  to  utilize  them 
directly  in  determining  suitable  materigle. 
The  new  conception  of  the  individual  as  a 
dynamic  whole,  .  ,  ,  has  made  It  imperative 
to  give  the  study  of  adolescents  a  significant 
place  in  the  curriculum  development, "32 

Rlvlin's  criticism  is  the  same, 

"The  content  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum 
is  often  so  removed  from  the  students  interests 
and  needs  that  only  the  good  nature  of  the 
students  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  teachers  make 
mass  acceptance  of  the  currictilum  possible  and 
students  are  not  always  good  na.tured  nor  are 
teachers  always  ingenious. "33 

"The  selection  for  the  currictilum  of  any  learn- 
ing activity,  subject  content  or  instructional 
techniques  should  be  determined  primarily  by  its 
contribution  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  child  toward  accepted  educational  goals,  "3**' 

The  majority  of  adolescent  children  are  too  Inexper- 
ienced and  too  emotionally  immature  to  cope  \«lth  the  lyrics 
or  with  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.   "Many  teachers  agree  that 
along  with  intense  lyric  poetry  a  Shakespearean  play  offers 
the  greatest  Intellectual,  emotional,  and  linguistic  dlffl- 
ciiLties  to  be  found  in  the  English  course.  "35 


33.  Alberty^  b£,  cit. ,  p.  62, 

33.  Haj'ry  Nathaniel  Rlvlln,  Teaching  Adolescents  In  Secondary- 
Schools,  p.  29. 

3^.  G-ruhn  sjid  Douglass,  o^,.  cit. .  p.  90. 

35.  Reed  Smith,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  290. 
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Another  major  issue  In  revising  the  currlciolim  seema 
to  be  "Can  they  evolve  a  new  currlcultim  that  will  be  closer 
to  the  needs  of  adolescents  and  yet  graduate  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  ready  for  college?"  The  Progressive 
Education  Association  conducted  Its  "Eighth  Year  Study"  to 
answer  the  question  In  the  af f Irmatlve. 3° 

In  effecting  a  literature  coxorse  that  will  have  a 
chance  to  do  all  of  the  things  It  needs  to  do,  it  is  Indeed 
true  that,  "To  begin  with,  we  must  remove  all  the  elements 
of  force  and  coercion  from  literature  teaching, "37 

The  meaningf\xl  experiences  needed  by  the  adolescent 
calls  for  the  organizing  of  materials  into  broad  and  flex- 
ible units.  Booth  believes  these  shovild  be  "Units  based 
upon  themes  i^dilch  have  social  significance.  "3° 

In  so  <aoing,  the  practice  of  studying  one  piece  of  litera- 
ture over  a  long  period  of  time,  becomes  obsolete.  The  busi- 
ness of  "picking  to  pieces"  of  the  classics  should  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Rather  the  pupil  should  be  "taught  to  relate 
his  reading  and  experiential  backgrovjid  to  the  material  read.  "39 

Procedure  for  Collection  and  Treatment  of  Data 

1,  From  a  survey  of  the  literature  in  the  field,  from 


36.  Ibid. ,  pp.  35-38. 

37.  Pooley,  2E.  dt. »  p.  289. 

38.  Miriam  B,  Booth,  "A  Literature  Program  Designed  for  High 

Schools, "  The  English  Journal.  September,  19^.  p.  351. 

39.  Pooley,  o£.  clt , ,  p.  289. 
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Interviews  with  teachers  and  from  personal  experiences  of 
the  T'friter  with  her  own  children  and  with  children  In  the 
Junior  high  school,  an  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  a  doles- 
cent  child, 

2,  The  resxolts  of  the  tests  (Henmon-Nelson  I,  Q«  Test, 
the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Teat,  and  tihe  Cooperative  Mathe- 
matics Test)  given  to  five  different  seventh  grades  In  five 
different  schools  In  the  City  of  Lalceland  will  be  tabxilated 
to  show  the  differences  In  abilities  attributive  to  the 
backgroTind  of  the  group. 

3.  A  unit  that  has  been  worked  out  by  a  classroom  teacher 
for  the  purpose  of  making  Julius  Caesar  understandable  to 
her  ninth  grade  class  will  be  presented  and  evaluated. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  STUDENT  BODY 

Physical  and  Mental  Status 

For  the  present  ptirposes,  the  Jxmior  high  school  refers 
to  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  since  the  six-three-three 
plan  is  the  one  used  for  the  organization  of  school  classes 
in  Hillsborough  and  Polk  Counties, 

Children  entering  these  grades,  barring  grade  retarda- 
tions, are  usually  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen  years  old, 
respectively.   In  recent  years,  due  to  the  enforcement  of 
birthday  deadlines  for  entering  a  child  in  the  first  grade, 
the  ages  may  be  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  previously,  the  character  of  the 

student  body  has  changed  since  the  advent  of  the  compiilsory 

school  law.  Children  from  all  types  of  homes  make  up  the 

group.  Referring  to  these  children,  Crow  says  that, 

"They  represent  all  degrees  of  economic  secTirity 
and  Insecurity,"  and  that  they  are  "products  of 
many  national,  cxiltural,  and  religious  back- 
groxmds.  "1 

The  wealthy,  the  poor,  members  of  every  religious  denomina- 
tion, and  every  political  faction,  the  conformists  and  the 
non-conformist  to  accepted  moral  standards,  the  thrifty  and 


1,  Alice  Crow  and  Lester  D,  Crow,  Our  Teen-Aged  Boys  and 
Q-irls,  p,  1, 
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the  spendthrift,  the  patriotic  and  the  non-patrlotlc,  all 
send  their  children  to  the  public  schools.  These  children 
are  together  in  one  group. 

Many  factors  In  present  day  society  have  changed  the 
characteristics  inherent  in  the  nature  of  these  children. 
Opportunities  for  self  expression  have  been  removed  by 
making  it  unnecessary  for  children  to  Invent  means  for 
their  own  entertainment.  Passive  recreation  is  participated 
in  too  much.   The  radio,  the  movies,  and  professional  sports 
take  up  a  majority  of  "the  recreational  time. 

There  is  an  insufficiency  of  work  opportimities  to 
allow  boys  and  girls  to  develop  habits  of  useful  employment 
of  their  time.   They  cannot  develop  ordinary  proficiency  in 
ordinary  tasks. 

Too  much  social  freedom  is  given  to  young  people  making 
it  necessary  for  them  to  make  moral  decisions  for  >4ilch  they 
are  inadequately  equipped.   All  they  have  for  a  pattern  is 
the  example  of  adults.   Too  often  the  example  is  not  a  good 
one. 

Adhering  to  authority  is  no  longer  demanded  as  a  virtue. 
Parents,  recreational  leaders,  church  personnel,  and  teachers 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  diplomacy  of  the  highest  degree  in 
the  guidance  of  youth. 

The  adults  with  whom  the  pupils  live  Impede  the  develop- 
ment of  Independence  by  doing  everything  for  them,  by  shield- 
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ing  them  from  reality,  and  by  giving  them  too  much  money  vftilch 
they  have  not  earned. 

The  physical  development  of  the  child  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  an  individual  process.   This  process  is  conditioned  by 
factors  of  inheritance  and  environment.  The  junior  high 
school  contains  boys  and  girls  in  all  stages  of  growth. 
Some  girls  at  thirteen  are  still  children,  physically,  while 
others  of  the  same  age  have  completed  or  almost  completed 
their  groiiTth  into  vromanhood  with  all  the  changes  in  body  func- 
tioning that  this  growth  entails.   Boys,  as  a  rule,  develop 
more  slowly  than  girls.  However,  there  are  no  coinciding 
lines  of  stages  of  maturity  and  chronological  age.   It  should 
suffice,  here,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  pupils  in  the  Junior 
high  school  are  in  all  stages  of  the  g3x>i7ing-up  process,  phy- 
sically. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  pupils  in  a  given  grade 
have  a  wide  range  of  mental  abilities.   The  results  of  in- 
telligence tests  given  in  June,  19^8,  to  277  seventh  grade 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Lakeland,  Florida,  showed 
the  following  facts.   Sight  percent  were  borderline;  twelve 
percent  were  low  normal;  thirty-eight  percent  were  normal; 
seventeen  percent  slightly  above  normal;  seventeen  percent 
were  superior  and  eight  percent  were  very  superior,   (Refer 
to  T§ble  I  in  the  Appendix,  ) 
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The  piirpose  of  this  study  is  not  to  substajitiate  the 
validity  of  these  resixlts.   They  are  used  here  merely  to  show 
that  the  mental  abilities  of  the  pupils  in  any  given  class 
may  range  from  "borderline  to  very  superior.   It  is  often  found 
that  there  a3?e  as  many  children  below  normal  and  above  normal 
as  there  are  normal  children  in  a  class. 

From  the  use  of  standa-rdized  tests  for  meas\iring  the 
range  of  reading  skills,  the  same  general  i*ule  is  true. 
The  range  of  abilities  is  wide.   In  June,  19^8,  the  Iowa 
Silent  Reading  test  vras  administered  to  all  of  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  in  Lakeland,  Florida,  in  grades  seven 
through  twelve.  Table  II  in  the  Appendix  gives  the  results 
of  this  test  for  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine.   It  can  be 
seen  that  the  pupils  in  these  grades  differ  greatly  in  their 
reading-grade  levels.   Orade  seven  had  pupils  ranging  from 
second  grade  reading  level  to  above  twelfth  grade  reading 
level.   Pupils  in  grade  eight  ranked  from  third  gra.de  to 
above  twelfth  grade  and  the  ninth  grade  pupils  ranked  from 
fom^th  grade  to  above  twelfth  grade.   Slightly  above  fifty 
percent  in  each  grade  were  on  the  grade  level  in  reading 
skills. 

Experiential  Backgroxmds 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  effect  of  the  individual's 
experiential  history  upon  his  intelligence  quotient  and  upon 
his  ability  to  develop  the  skills  in  reading  and  other  subjects. 
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The  physical  set-up  in  the  Lakeland  School  System  lends  it- 
self to  showing  this  in  its  seventh  grade. 

In  19^8,  there  were  five  elementary  schools  and  one  hi^ 
school  for  white  children  in  Lakeland,  Florida.   The  elementary 
schools  included  grades  one  to  seven  and  the  high  school  grades 
eight  to  twelve.   It  is  due  to  the  shortage  of  building  facili- 
ties that  the  seventh  grade  students  remain  in  the  elementary 
schools  xmtil  they  are  ready  for  the  eighth  grade.   This 
causes  a  deviation  from  the  traditional  division  of  elementary 
and  Junior  high  school  "betv^een  grades  six  and  seven,  and  of  the 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  between  grades  nine  and  ten. 

Since  the  division  comes,  in  the  Lakeland  School,  between 
grades  seven  and  eight,  it  is  at  this  division  that  most  of 
the  diagnostic  testing  takes  place.   In  the  first  two  weeks 
of  June,  19^8,  there  were  administered  to  each  of  the  five 
seventh  grades  three  different  tests:  The  I,  Q,  was  con5>uted 
by  the  Henmon  Nelson  Testj  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  test  was 
used  to  test  reading  ability  by  measuring  comprehension, 
organization,  ability  to  locate  information,  and  rate  of  read- 
ing, and  the  Cooperative  Mathematics  test  was  used  to  measure 
abilities  in  concepts,  skills,  application,  and  appreciation, 

A  summary  of  the  resxilts  of  these  tests  is  given  in  Table 
III  of  the  Appendix,  For  brevity,  percentiles  are  used  to 
show  the  restilts  of  the  mathematics  tests,  and  gra.de  medians 
for  each  school  are  used  to  show  the  results  of  the  reading 
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tests.   It  should  be  noted  that,  being  in  the  eame  school  sys- 
tem vrithin  one  city,  It  Is  safe  to  assume  tha.t  educational 
personnel  and  materials  or  facilities  are  practically  of  equal 
quality  for  each  group.  The  factors  affecting  the  differ- 
ences of  the  records  of  different  schools  must  be  located  vrithin 
some  other  aspect  of  each  child's  experiences. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  difference  of  two  years 
and  three  months  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the 
medians  in  reading.   There  is  a  corresponding  difference  in 
I,  Q,'8  of  the  two  schools.  Since  the  Henmon-Nelson  Test  for 
I,  Q,'s  requires  reading,  there  must  be  a  high  correlation  be- 
tween the  scores  of  the  two  tests.   This  difference  in  scores 
cannot  be  attributed  to  differences  in  formal  educational 
advantages. 

Conclusions 

The  difference  in  scoring  on  these  tests  is  probably 
due  to  the  difference  in  experiences  within  the  lives  of  the 
children  in  the  different  groups.   Most  children  have  had 
some  experiences  in  common  \i/ith  a  majority  of  the  other  chil- 
dren in  their  group.   These  common  experiences  are  used  in 
textbooks  to  inspire  the  interest  on  different  grade  levels. 
A  lack  in  experiencing  these  common  Interests  may  cause  a 
group  to  score  lower  on  a  test  (requiring  them)  than  the 
average  group  is  expected  to  score, 

A  teacher,  in  a  discussion  group  with  a  class  at  Florida 
Southern  College,  once  related  his  experience  in  taking  a 
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Jiinlor  high  school  class  to  visit  a  large  department  store  in 
Tampa,   The  students  were  from  a  remote  country  settlement. 
Only  two  or  three  of  them  had  ever  been  to  a  city  as  large  as 
Tampa,   As  a  group,  they  had  never  been  inside  a  large  depart- 
ment store.   The  whole  class  registered  amazement  at  the  size 
of  the  store,  the  completeness  of  the  variety  of  merchandise, 
the  immensity  of  the  Bookkeeping  Department,  the  delightf\il 
atmosphere  of  the  Tea  Room,  and  above  all  the  courtesy  and 
patience  of  the  guides  in  explaining  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Many  of  the  children  saw  clothes,  furniture,  household 
appllanfes,  tools,  decorative  arliitles,  toys,  and  other  things 
of  such  quality  that  ha-d  been  completely  outside  their  realm 
of  experiences  in  the  past.  They  rode  on  the  elevators  and 
escalators;  they  enjoyed  food  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  different  from  anything  they  had  eaten  before.  The  com- 
fort and  the  beauty  experienced  probably  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression upon  most  of  them. 

The  teacher  reported  that  the  students  talked  about  the 
trip  the  remainder  of  the  term.   It  is  possible  that  they 
learned  more  on  the  trip  in  that  one  day  than  they  cotild  learn 
about  a  department  store  by  reading  and  hearing  about  it  for 
months.   They  saw,  and  heard;  they  felt,  they  smelled  and 
tastedj   They  received  experiences  that  made  it  possible  to 
make  correct  associations  vrlth  many  things  in  their  reading. 

Learning  to  read  is  a  complicated  process.   It  is  the 

development  of  abilities  of  visualizing,  associating,  and 
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comparing.   It  is  a  process  of  experiencing  by  meajis  of  per~ 
sonality  response.   Furthermore,  it  is  a  process  by  which  an 
individual  uses  all  of  these  means  to  arrive  at  new  impres- 
sions, new  truths,  and  new  ideas.   Learning  to  understand  ideas 
from  the  printed  page,  learning  to  accept  and  to  reject,  ajid, 
henceforth,  learning  correct  independent  thinking,  are  the  true 
goals  of  the  residing  experience. 

The  accuracy  of  the  ideas  children  get  from  reading  is 
limited  by  their  experiences.   Before  the  trip  mentioned  above, 
when  the  children  read  "large  store"  they  most  likely  thought 
of  the  largest  neighborhood  store.  After  the  trip,  they 
probably  thought  of  a  large  five  or  six  story  bxillding  cover- 
ing a  city  block  and  containing  every  imaginable  kind  of 
merchandise.   If  their  experiences  had  included  a  visit  to  a 
store  in  Chicago  or  New  Yorfc  City,  the  same  phrase  may  have 
incited  visions  of  stores  that  cover  several  city  blocks. 

Any  experiences  throiigh  which  children  learn  new  truths, 
are  of  value  to  them  in  learning  to  read  effectively.   Some 
experiences,  however,  are  of  greater  need  than  others  for  a 
particular  group  or  for  a  particular  individual.   These  needs 
must  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  situation.   Such  a 
task  is  not  beyond  the  pov;ers  of  an  efficient,  experienced 
teacher. 

Since  the  class  medians  as  used  in  Table  III  give  only 
the  middle  scores  for  the  five  schools  studied,  it  might  be 
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expedient  to  again  refer  to   Table  II  and  note  the  range  of 
reading  abilities  in  grade  seven.      Table  III  shows  the  effect 
of  the  environment  upon  the  different  seventh  grade  groups. 
Table  II   shows  the  range  of  abilities  within  the  group  as  a 
whole.      Taken  together  the  tables  show  that    the  pupils  in  the 
seventh  gra.de  have  a  wide  variety  of  experiential  backgrounds 
and  that  these  backgrounds  Influence  the  acquisition  of  many 
skills  needed  in  the  individual's  school  work. 

There  are  evidently  certain  experiences  within  the  lives 
of  Individuals  that  make  it  possible  for  them  to  understand  the 
reading  materials  xirith  which  they  come  in  contact  at  school. 
Some  of  these  pupils  who  fail  to   raalce  the  necessary  adjustment 
to  reading  experiences  during   the  process  of  formal   education, 
either  need  more  adaptable  material,   an  enrichment  of  exper- 
iences,   or  possibly  both, 

Eiiiotlonal  and  Social  Adjustment 

Just  as  the  experiential  history  affects  the  individual's 
Intellectual  growth  and  the  development  of  the  skills  in  read- 
ing and  comprehension,    it  follows  that  it  also  affects   social 
and  emotional  adjustments, 

!Vhy  has  there  been  so  much  writing  about  and  discussing 
of  the   emotional   stamina  of  adolescents?     I'Jh.y  have  so  many 
parents  been  overwhelmed  by  the  problems  of  this  period  of 
the  children's  lives?     Why  have  the  children  found  adjustment 
so  difficult?     These  questions  and  many  others  have  been  asked 
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by  those  concerned  with  the  \-relfa.re  of  America's  youth.  They 
all  point  to  the  same  problem  but  give  no  indication  of  a  set 
of  i*ules  for  solving  it. 

Adolescents  are  struggling  to  grow  up;  to  be  independent. 
Adult  society  demands  that  they  take  their  share  of  responsi- 
bility yet  it  treats  them  as  children  and  continues  to  exert 
control  over  them.   In  the  vrords  of  the  Crows, 

"It  seems  to  adolescents  tliat  society  is  saying 
something  like  the  following:  Mie  need  your  help 
to  carry  on  the  xrork  of  the  nation,  but  you  must 
remember  that  you  are  still  a  child  in  your 
social  relations  with  us.   You  must  not  presume 
upon  the  fact  that  we  have  given  you  adult  status 
in  some  particulai's.  An  adi£Lt's  ri^t  to  live 
his  own  life  is  not  for  you.  It  is  our  duty  to 
guard  your  morals  and  conduct,  and  therefore  to 
restrict  your  activities. '  "2 

It  can  be  seen  that  in  his  process  of  growing  up,  in  refer- 
ence to  parents,  the  child  needs  to  "gradually  replace  the  emo- 
tional dependence  of  childhood  with  mature  friendship, "^  This 
is  not  always  possible,  however,  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
parents  to  Judge  the  situation  wisely  and  to  adjust  themselves 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child,   "The  child  needs  one  steady- 
point  of  reference  to  help  Integrate  his  wide  vai'iety  of  ex- 
periences into  a  meaningful  whole,"   This  "steady  point  of 
reference"  of  course  should  be  the  parent,   "Underneath  the 


2.  Ibid.,  p.  351. 


3,   Katherine  l-Jhiteslde  Taylor,    Do  Adolescents  Need  Parents? 
p.  5. 
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Jaunty  self-assiirance  of  our  modem  boys  and  girls  Is  a 

genuine  awareness  of  this  need  for  their  parents'  love, "^ 

"The  adolescent  not  only  vacillates  betv^een  be- 
ing child  and  adult,  but  also  ajnong  all  varie- 
ties of  moods,  a.ttltudes,  and  actions.   He  is 
trying  to  crystallize  his  ovm  individuality  out 
of  a  variety  of  conflicting  pressiires  within  and 
without, "6 

The  pressure  within,  Jones  calls  drives.   He  lists  the 
underlying  drives  of  adolescence  as  the  drives  for  "autonomy, 
social,  ties,  achievement,  recognition,  abasement,  aggression, 
succorance,  control,  and  escape, "' 

All  of  these  drives  operating  from  within  while  forces 
from  without  are  trying  to  force  the  adolescent  child  to  re- 
linquish his  childhood  witliout  securing  the  benefits  of  adult- 
hood truly  makes  this  period  an  "extraordinary  accumulation  of 
personal  handicaps:  physical,  social,  emotional,  economic, "° 

Adolescents  must  "evolve  a  scheme  of  values  that  makes 

life  meaningful  to  them, "°  In  too  many  cases  the  home  and  the 

community  environments  are  the  major  causes  for  failure  to 

make  necessary  adjustments, 

",  .  ,  but  the  home  and  the  environment  are  the 
outstanding  contributing  influences  in  the  edu- 
cational process.   They  can  and  do,  time  and 


5.  Ibid. .  p.  15. 

6.  Ibid,  ,  p,  71. 

7.  Harold  E,  -Jones,  Development  in  Adolescence,  pp,  11^115. 

8.  Ibid,  ,  p,  l6l. 

9.  Taylor,  0£^  clt. ,  p.  5. 
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time  again,  block  and  override  the  Influence 

of  the  formal  instruction  given  in  the  organized 

school.  .  .  ."l" 

"The  factors  most  commonly  cited  as  those  which  are 
likely  to  predispose  toward  adolescent  maladjustment 
include  the  following:  economic  instability,  parental 
discord,  inadequacy  of  school  offerings,  lack  of 
understanding  of  adolescent  psychology,  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  the  school  faculty,  \invrholesome  neigh- 
borhood or  community  conditions,  inadequate  recrea- 
tional facilities,  umpreparedness  for  vocation  acti- 
vities, or  xmintelligent  Job  pla,cement.  "•^•'• 

Habits  of  behavior  begun  in  childhood  are  the  beginnings 
of  personality  development  and  makes  adjustment  of  adolescence 
difficult  or  easy.   If  some  member  of  the  family  has  made  the 
decisions  for  the  individual  up  to  this  time,  the  adolescent 
is  Incapable  of  making  any  wise  decisions  on  his  own.   If 
nothing  has  been  required  of  him  in  respect  to  responsibili- 
ties ;irlthln  the  home,  he  cannot  suddenly  be  expected  to  as- 
sume them,   "As  the  world  of  the  adolescent  expands  and  new 
drives  appear,  he  is  faced  with  many  problems  for  meeting 
which  he  has  not  yet  established  adequate  means.  "■'■^ 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  adolescents  are  burdened  vdth  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  problems.   It  Is  no  xronder  that  their  emotions 
seem  to  be  ranpant.   As  regards  emotional  adjustment,  in  the 
J\mlor  high  school,  pupils  of  all  degrees  of  maturity  are 
found.   Experiential  histories,  again,  holds  the  answer  to 


10.  Ibid.,  p.  197. 

11.  Crow  and  Crow,  o£.  clt, ,  p.  6. 

12.  Karl  C.    Garrison,    The  Psychology  of  Adolescence,   p.    279. 
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the  question,  "How  easily  and  quickly  will  the  adolescent, 
or  can  the  adolescent  be  able  to  secure  emotional  naturity?" 

Interests  of  Adolescents 

Social  and  Hecreational 

"They  want  to  experience  the  security  of  life  in  a  stable 
world  without  losing  completely  the  thrill  of  adventure  in 
living. "^3  Thus  they  are  interested  in  life  as  it  really  is; 
in  societal  problems  and  in  adventure.   In  their  desire  for 
freedom-for-independence,  they  have  curiosity  for  many  things 
about  vrhlch  they  have  not  thoxight  seriously  before. 

More  than  any  other  one  thing  they  want  the  approval  of 

the  group.   They  want  satisfactory  social  relations, 

"It  was  foxmd  that  dtu'ing  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  the  desire  for  group  3.pproval  gradually 
increases  until  it  transcends  all  others  and 
that  by  the  ninth  grade  the  drive  to  become  es- 
tablished with  the  opposite  sex  becomes  equally 
strong  with  the  majority  of  girls  and  a  large 
proportion  of  boys,  "J-^ 

Interest  in  themselves  as  individual  personalities  mani- 
fests Itself  in  many  ways.   They  crave  experiences  of  their 
own.   They  acre   seeking  self-reliance  amd  want  to  make  deci- 
sions concerning  money,  their  use  of  their  leisxire  time, 
their  hobbies,  their  dress,  their  friends,  and  morals. 

In  the  past,  adults  have  believed  that  adolescents  are 


13.  Crow  and  Crow,  02.,  cit.  ,  p.  3^9. 
1^,  Taylor,  o£.  cit, ,  p,  I63, 
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gravely  concerned  about  religion,   "Religion,  to  most  adol- 
escents, is  but  an  extension  of  their  social  lif e. "^^  Many 
conversions  of  teen-agers  noted  in  the  past  were  probably 
due  to  "revival"  services.   In  the  Individual's  state  of  eino- 
tional  Instability,  he  strove  to  meet  his  particular  problem 
by  means  that  were  near  at  hand. 

Garrison  made  surveys  to  uncover  the  interests  of  adol- 
escent boys  and  girls.   In  regards  to  movies,  he  found  that 
boys  "place  athletics  above  movies"  but  girls  do  not.   Adven- 
ture pictures  were  in  preference  "first  for  boys,"  and  "eighth, 
for  girls,"  while  romantic  pictures  were  "first  for  girls," 
and  "seventh  for  boys,"  "Early  adolescents  like  picttores  about 
love,  way,  and  mystery  as  well  as  advent\n*e  and  comedies,  " 
Pupils  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  like  "mystery  plays. "^° 

In  radio  programs,  G-arrison  found  that  teen-agers  like 
mystery  plays,  comic  dialogue,  skits,  and  dramatic  plays,  "■^' 
In  another  survey  the  same  author  reports  that  when  boys  get 
together  they  talk  about:  "Girls,  school  studies  and  teachers, 
sex,  movies,  and  current  happenings, "^°  with  preference  In  tShe 
order  listed. 


15.  Garrison,  0£,  cit,,  .  p,  123» 

16,  Ibid, ,  p.  11. 

17,  Ibid,  .  p,  11. 

18.  Ibid.  ,  p.  87, 
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G-arrlson  has  found  a  relation  "between  the  possession 
of  hobbles  and  Intelligence.   The  more  Intelligent  lave 
hobbies  such  as  collecting  or  the  playing  of  musical  Instru- 
ments,  The  dull  do  not  have  hobbles,  ° 

Library  Interests 

"Reading  Interest  and  intelligence  go  hand  and  hand, "^^ 
Q-arrlson  found  that  girls  have  a  "keen  interest  in  fiction, 
while  boys  like  biography,  history,  travel,  humor,  and  in- 
formation of  the  general  type,"  Girls  like  "mystery,  deaths, 
accidents,  kind  acts  and  events  involving  social  and  romantic 
elements,"  Boys  "prefer  action  such  as  mischievous  pranks, 
fights,  races,  moving  aro\md  and  adventure,  "^^ 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  vn?lter  that  when  many 
books  are  a,vailable,  pupils  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  read  about  mystery,  adventure,  careers,  stories  about 
animals  (especially  dogs),  the  sea,  aviation,  sports  and  romance. 

These  are  the  pupils  with  which  the  Junior  high  school 
is  concerned.   They  are  hungry  for  affection  yet  reluctant  to 
have  It  demonstrated  openly.   Feeling  for  a  secure  world, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  striving  for  Independence  and  seeking 
adventure.   Their  personalities  are  in  the  beginning  stage  of 
bursting  forth,  like  a  moth  from  its  cocoon.   They  are  seeing 

19,  Ibid,,  p,  91. 

20,  Loc.  cit, 

21,  Ibid,,  p,  87. 
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their  world  expanded,    and  are  experimenting  ^-d-th  possibilities. 
They  are  forming  visions  of  themselves  as  having  a  place  of 
importance  in  their   expanding  horizon.      Their,    sometimes  piti- 
fxil,    struggles  are  heart  warming.      Only  sympathy,   love,    and 
understanding  can  guide  them  xinerringly  to    their  maximal  heights 
of  adjustment. 

These  teen-agers  in  the  Junior  high  school  are  a  group  of 
individuals,    eacli  in  his  own  stage  of  physical,    mental  and  emo- 
tional grovrfch,    and  each  having   individusJ.  interests  in  hobbies 
and  reading.      However,   it  has  been  found  that   the  group  as  a 
whole,    likes  to   read  stories  about  dogs,    short  stories,   humor, 
sports,    romance,    sea  stories,    aviation,    college,   pirates,   base- 
ball,   football,   and  hxmting,    vrith  preference  in  order  named, ^^ 

A  knowledge  of  the  experientlsl  history  of  an  individual 
is  necessary  for  the   intelligent   guidance  of  the  ■t^ole  child. 
As  Garrison  maintains,    "according  to  the  concepts  of  grovrth 
presented  throughout   the  discussions  of  adolescence  the  adol- 
escent is  a  product  of  all  that  has  gone  before,    ,    ,    "23 


22.  T.    E.    Carson  and  R.    A.    Davles,    "Know  the  Library  Interests 

of  Your  Pupils,"   School  Review^   January,   19^9. 

23.  G-arrlson,   0£.    cit, ,   p,    1^5. 
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CHAPTER  III 
VJHAT  TEE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE  SHOULD  DO  FOR  ADOLESCENTS 

Self-ReaJ-lzatlon 

Along  vTlth  a  kaleidoscopic  mental  view  of  the  indivi- 
duals concerned,  it  is  pertinent  to  project  the  goals  to  be 
sought  by  the  teacher  of  jimior  high  school  literature.   Ex- 
periences in  literature  should  be  so  guided  that  they  become 
a  part  of  the  life  pattern  of  the  individual.   The  tea.cher 
shoiild  be  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  the  "impact  of  litera- 
ture upon  growing  personality  and  of  the  means  of  making 
literature  a  positive  influence  upon  the  lives  of  pupils.  "•'• 

It  has  been  concluded  that  the  Junior  high  school 
pupil  is,  basically,  seeking  to  become  an  independent,  free 
individual.   It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  major  objec- 
tive at  adolescence  is  personality  development.   Further,  it 
has  been  shown  that  satisfaction  from  reading  necessits.tes 
the  projection  of  the  personality  into  experience.   Thus  it 
follows  that  the  study  of  literat\ire  should  furnish  means 
for  pennitting  the  individual  to  recognize  himself  in  what 
he  reads. 

This  does  not  mea-n  that  pupils  should  read  only  those 
selections  or  books  "vdiich  reveal  ideas,  ideals,  a-nd  beliefs 


1,  Leonida  VJarren  Payne,  Mark  A,  Neville,  and  William  A, 
l«Iiller,  Resources  in  Teachlag  Literature,  p,  1, 
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coincident  with  his  own.   It  means  that  he  should  read  lltera- 

tiire  dealing  with  the  personal  and  social  problems  that  are 

significant  to  him  now  and  not  those  that  may  be  significant 

In  adult  life, 

"The  burden  of  painful  thought,  from  vdilch  even 
the  most  mature  thinkers  have  been  fain  to  flee 
In  former  ages,  Is  now  being  thrust,  willy- 
nilly,  upon  ill-educated,  inexperienced  children,  "^ 

Through  reaction  to  literatxire  that  deals  ^Jith  their 
kind  of  problems  pupils  will  be  able  to  reorientate  their 
thinking  and  thus  v/ill  foster  their  own  personality  develop- 
ment.  It  is  only  through  the  conclusion  of  satisfying  ex- 
periences that  individuals  will  be  led  to  seek  more  of  the 
same  type  of  ejsperience.  Thus  if  the  adolescent  finds  in 
his  reading  the  answers  to  his  many  problems,  he  will  not 
have  to  be  urged  to  read. 

The  teaching  of  literature  should  center  around  the  needs, 
and  interests  of  those  being  taught.   The  boy  whose  chief 
interest  is  airplanes,  sees  himself  ss  the  hero-pilot  in  the 
stories  he  reads  about  flying.   Another  boy  for  a  v/hile,  may 
be  the  engineer  on  a  train.   Still  another  can  be  a  scientist 
exploring  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  experimenting  with  nuclear- 
fission. 

How  many  girls  picture  themselves  as  the  beautifiil  heroine 
of  a  romantic  tale,  as  an  efficient  secretary  or  nurse,  or  the 


2,  Harold  E,  Jones,  Development  in  Adolescence,  p,  ?• 
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vrlse  mother  administering  Justice  to  her  teen-aged  children? 
It  is  certain  that  only  so  far  as  the  Individual  can  be  a 
part  of  \vhat  he  is  reading,  can  there  be  satisfying  results 
for  him, 

Smith3  calls  this  satisfaction  giving  the  individual 
an  "outlet".   In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  adolescent  has  so 
many  Inherent  drives  and  that  adults  about  him  are  attempt- 
ing to  repress  them,  It  folloxirs  that  an  outlet  is  a  vital 
necessity.   If  the  teacher  is  aware  of  the  drives  and  the 
repressions  of  the  individual  and  if  she  is  proficient  in 
giving  the  pupil  the  right  book  at  the  right  time,  litera- 
ture csji,  indeed,  become  an  outlet  for  him.   VJhen  the  pupil 
is  able  to  obtain  this  outlet,  he  is  finding  himself. 

Since  the  effective  expression  of  one's  ideas,  ideals, 
and  hopes  is  a  drive  common  to  all  intelligent  human  beings, 
the  study  of  literature  should  enlarge  the  vocabulsj'y  and 
afford  many  new  means  for  expressive  outlets. 

Jvinior  high  school  pupils  should  have  many  opportunities 
for  reading  books  that  deal  with  problems  of  young  people, 
particularly  those  their  own  age. 

Human  Relations 

"Eveiy  person  spends  his  life  within  a  social  setting  of 
customs,  people,  and  institutions,"^  His  personality  begins 


3,  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  VJhat  Can  Llteratiire  Do  For  Me?  p.  220. 
^.  Neville,  Payne  and  Miller,  oq.  dt, ,  p.  ^, 
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to  develop  from  the  moment  of  his  birth.   From  the  narrow 
world  of  this  beginning,  his  personality  begins  to  be  molded 
by  his  slowly  expanding  environment.  Gradually  he  acquires 
an  Tinder  standing  of  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  the  human  beings 
vrlthln  these  broader  horizons.   He  develops  habits  of  behavior 
that  are  In  accord  ^^rith  the  expectations  of  the  people  about 
him. 

Progressively,  the  Individual  experiences  through  con- 
tact vrlth  the  printed  page.  He  begins  to  recognize  fimda- 
mental  emotions  of  hate,  love,  fear,  Joy,  compassion, 
ecstacy  or  frustration.   The  following  of  these  emotions  In 
the  characters  he  reads  about  becomes  an  Interesting  endeavor. 

"As  he  becomes  more  mature,  he  realizes  the 
effects  of  these  emotions  in  the  Intricate 
pattern  of  htiman  beings,  and  he  begins  to 
understand  the  parts  they  have  played  In  shap- 
ing the  destinies  of  na.tlons  and  the  lives  of 
Individuals.   Thus  the  individual  maies  use  of 
his  literary  Inheritance  as  a  mesjis  of  xinder- 
standlng  and  perpetuating  the  vaJLues  Inherent 
In  his  way  of  living.  "-5 

Desire  for  acceptance  by  the  group  Is  the  most  compelling 
force  in  the  life  of  the  Junior  high  school  pupil.  All  others 
are  subordinate  to  It,   Personality  development  Is  Important 
because  it  is  throtigh  a  pleasing  personality  that  he  feels 
he  can  adhere  to  the  demands  of  his  peers. 

Adolescence  begs  for  parental  understanding  of  the  neces- 


5.  Ibid. ,  p.  5. 
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sity  for  a  changed,  but  still  a  satisfying,  relationship  be- 
tv;een  the  grown-ups  and  the  growing-ups.   This  relationship 
should  be  a  stabilizing  factor  in  adjusting  other  relation- 
ships. 

Teen-agers  want  to  be  individuals,  and  they  want  to  be 
recognized  as  such  by  parents,  friends,  and  classmates.   They 
want  to  be  treated  like  adults  and  permitted  to  make  their 
ovm  decisions.   Yet  they  must  learn  that  these  very  decisions 
affect  others.   They  must  lea,rn  to  permit  an  exchange  of  rela- 
tionships that  is  valuable  to  all  concerned. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  individuals  learn  to  adjust 
their  behavior  patterns  through  relations  with  human  beings 
around  them.   Because  of  the  many  handicaps  tha.t  society  tosses 
in  the  way  of  adolescents  and  bece^use  of  many  physical  factors 
such  as  time,  distance,  finance,  and  parental  control,  they 
cannot  have  a  gackground  of  experiences  sufficient  for  making 
all  the  adjustments  demanded  of  them,   "Literature  as  an  ex- 
pression of  hittian  relations,  supplies  many  of  these  experiences,"" 

The  contention  of  traditional  educators  that  the  teaching 
of  patriotism  and  principles  of  democracy  should  be  made  the 
basis  of  all  the  training  for  school  children  is  hardly  a  wide 
one.   Love  of  country  and  its  principles  cannot  be  taught  eny 
more  than  a  love  for  literatiupe  can  be  tatight.   Each  is  an  in- 


6,  Ibid. ,  p.  6. 
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cldental  outgrowth  of  sonethlng  else.   Just  as  a  love  for 
literature  Is  naturally  developed  x;hen  satisfying  experiences 
\iflth.   reading  ajce   engaged  in,  so  a  love  of  country  and  a  be- 
lief in  democracy  are  achieved  through  satisfying  relations 
with  the  covintry,  its  institutions,  and  its  people, 

A  study  of  literature  can  foster  an  xmder standing  of 
other  classes  and  races.   It  can  furnish  an  insight  into  the 
heart  and  soul  of  individuals  of  all  types  and  all  classes. 
It  can  lead  the  reader  in  reference  to  those  about  whom  he 
is  reading,  to  see  with  their  eyes,  hear  with  their  ears, 
think  with  their  minds  and  love  or  hate  with  their  hearts, 
"Literature  can  be  a  vital  force  in  shaping  the  attitudes 
of  individuals  and  groups  of  people, "' 

Jtmior  high  school  pupils  should  read  many  books  that 
can  contribute  to  their  knowledge  of  people. 

Information 

Adolescents  are  curious  about  many  things.   This  is  a 
scientific  a.ge.   There  is  an  endless  supply  of  informs-tion 
on  new  inventions  and  discoveries  in  all  branches  of  science. 
It  is  only  logical  that  literature  should  be  employed  to 
satisfy  these  curious  minds  and  give  then  answers  to  their 
many  questions.   Technical  knowledge  should  not  be  thrust 
upon  them  before  they  are  prepared  to  profit  from  it.   When, 


7.  Ibid,,  p.  22. 
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hovfever,  they  i-rf.sh  to  clarify  their  reasoning  concerning  a 
specific  scientific  fact  or  process,  that  particxalsir  time  is 
the  "best  time  that  will  ever  be  present  for  doing  so. 

Teen-agers  are  concerned  about  their  futtire.   In  choosing 
their  life  work,  career,  or  vocation,  they  need  to  know  many 
things  about  many  trades  and  many  professions.   They  need  to 
Icnow  about  the  necessary  time  and  ejcpense  of  preparation, 
the  principles  involved  in  the  vrork,  the  importa.nce  of  the 
work  to  the  welfare  of  the  commxinity,  and  the  opiX)rtunlties 
for  advancement. 

To  better  tmderstand  mankind,  yoxing  people  must  be  able 
to  explore  the  settings  that  are  influential  factors  in  the 
customs  and  beliefs  of  peoples  and  classes  with  vAiom  they 
have  contact.   Since  there  are  places,  things  and  people  in 
the  pupils'  countr;y"  vjith  whom  they  are  not  acqu6.tnted,  a 
large  portion  of  the  reading  In  the  Junior  high  school  should 
be  concerned  v/ith  the  people,  places,  and  things  in  the  United 
States. 

Junior  high  school  pupils  should  read  many  books  giving 
information  on  science,  trades,  professions,  people,  places, 
and  things  in  the  United  States, 

Teach  Reality 

If  the  child  is  to  be  prepared  for  adult  life,  he  should 
be  taught  no  illusions  about  that  very  adult  life  to  vrhich  he 
aspires.   The  words  of  one  pupil  may  express  the  desires  of 
many  others? 
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"I  wish  they  woi£Ld  give  us  more  useful  'dope'  in 
our  subjects  at  school,   I  can't  see  how  knov^lng 
that  Washington  never  told  a  lie,  which  in  Itself 
is  a  lie,  can  be  of  any  use  to  rae  v;iien  I'm  out  of 
school.   What  I  want  to  know  is  how  he  got  xi^ere 
he  did.   They  seem  to  be  shielding  us  from  the 
realities  of  life  instead  of  showing  us  best  how 
to  face  them,  "o 

A  speaker  was  once  disc^issing  how  America  tries  to 
protect  her  children  from  the  ugly  and  the  horrible  things 
of  this  life.  He  continued  that  he  would  make  the  child's 
life  as  pleasant  as  possible  but  he  vrould  "leave  one  tiny 
windoir  open  upon  reality,"  Perhaps  it  vrould  be  better  to 
throw  open  all  of  the  windows  and  the  doors,  too.   Life,  in 
itself  has  no  ugliness.   The  ugliness  has  been  created  by 
maladjusted  adults. 

Too  much  of  adolescents'  time  has  been  used  In  the  past 
to  teach  them  tha-t  they  are  drifting  toward  one  pinnacle  of 
supreme  happiness.   Having  reached  the  heights,  they  are  fur- 
ther led  to  believe  that  the  rest  of  life  is  an  effortless 
remaining  of  the  "Status  quo," 

Life  is  made  of  "ups  and  downs, "  Very  few  ever  scale 
the  top.   It  is  Important  to  know  how  to  find  happiness  in 
little  things.   Pupils  should  be  led  to  see  that  life  Is  a 
day  by  day  experience.   They  should  know  hovf  to  live  for 
today  v;hile  they  are  working  for  something  better  for  to- 
morrow. 


8.  Taylor,  o£,,  cit. ,  p.  5. 
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Adolescents  should  be  made  to  realize  that  whatever  they 
want  in  life  will  not  be  Just  given  to  them.   Luck  is  a  myth. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  acquisition  of  success.   This 
is  attained  only  through  self-effort. 

Happiness,  like  success,  is  not  something  that  can  be 
bought  or  borrovred  or  attained  through  \dLshing.   It  is  a  state 
or  a  condition  and  it  is  generated  from  within.   It  has  to  be 
courted  and  fought  for;  yet,  small  portions  of  it  can  be  ex- 
perienced throughout  each  day.   These  small  bits  of  happiness 
add  up  through  the  days  and  the  months  and  the  years,  until 
they  become  that  imagined  pinnacle.   By  this  time,  the  inner 
self  is  conditioned  to  receive  it. 

The  books  that  Junior  high  school  pupils  read  should  deal 
with  life  as  it  really  is  lived  day  by  day. 

Pleasure 

Pleasure  as  an  objective  for  studying  or  teaching 
literatitre  should  never  be  ignored.   Pleasure,  however,  is 
the  by-product  of  all  successful  literary  experiences.   Any 
part  of  the  study  of  literature  that  is  not  a  satisfying 
personal  experience  to  the  participant  cannot  be  deemed 
valuable  to  him.   If  the  experience  helps  the  individual  to 
acquire  new  information,  to  get  a  new  idea  or  adjust  an  old 
one,  or  to  see  beauty  where  he  has  overlooked  it  before,  then 
that  experience  evokes  pleasure. 

The  study  of  literature  should  teach  Junior  high  school 
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pupils  to  appreciate  beauty  wherever  it  may  be  foxmd, 

"In  the  search  for  besxity  vrhlch  has  gone  on  through 
the  centuries,  like  the  search  for  truth  I  do  not 
see  why  we  do  not  gratefully  accept  vjhatever  men 
have  found  and  kept,  and  yet  retain  an  expectance 
of  new  discovery.  "9 

A  study  of  literature  should  shov?  pupils  that  beauty  Is 
everyvThere;  In  the  personality  of  a  friend,  in  the  relation- 
ship of  father  and  son,  in  the  slope  of  a  lawn,  in  the  happy 
giggle  of  a  child  at  play,  in  the  deep  tones  of  the  colored 
man*s  song,  in  the  clean  starched  curtains  blowing  in  the 
window,  and  In  the  cookie  Jar  set,  for  safety,  on  the  highest 
kitchen  shelf. 

"The  intellect  and  the  will  march  on  and  beckon 
the  imagination  to  overtake  them.   But  vre  no 
longer  knov;'  where  bea,uty  will  appear  or  what  fonn 
she  xrill  take.  ,  .  .The  pursuit  of  beauty,  like 
that  of  truth  or  goodness  is  likely  to  follow  over 
broadening  paths.   The  goal  is  not  a  monument  but 
a  horizon,  "^" 

Persons  tend  to  become  like  associates.   ".  .  •  pupils 
have  satisfying  contact  vrf.th  good  literature  tend  to  enjoy 
Its  fine  qualities  and  grovr  In  these  qualities."-^  Thus, 
tastes  in  literature  are  refined,  or  It  might  be  said  that 
literary  discrimination  is  bom, 

Jtinlor  high  school  pupils  should  read  many  books  that 
call  to  their  attention  the  beauty  that  is  all  about  them. 


9.  Ashley  H.  Thorndlke,  Literature  in  a  Changing  World,  p.  259, 

10.  Ibid. ,    p.    290, 

11.  Hevllle,   Payne  and  Miller,   o£.    clt.  .   p,    31, 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  CURRICULUM 

Text  Books 

In  considering  the  llteratixre  currlcultun  of  the  Jxmlor 
high  school,  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  the  texts  that  are 
actually  being  used  in  the  classroom. 

The  first  considerations  are  the  two  texts,  which  still 
"being  used  by  many  teachers,  were  dropped  from  the  list  of 
state  adopted  texts  two  or  three  years  ago.   These  books  are 
Junior  High  School  Literature,  Book  One^  for  grade  seven  and 
Book  Two^"  for  grade  eight,  A  large  percentage  of  the  material 
contained  in  these  volumes  treats  of  people  and  incidents  in 
the  far  distant  past.   The  purposes  of  the  authors,  in  most 
cases,  are  to  teach  patriotism  for  their  country,  and  to  ac- 
quaint the  students  with  legends  of  many  lands.   It  is  not 
difficult  to  Tonder stand  why  these  texts  were  dropped  from  the 
"list.  "  The  difficulty  is  in  tinders tanding  why  they  remained 
there  so  long. 

The  books  appearing  on  the  state  adopted  textbook  lisf^ 
are  as  follows: 


1,  William  H.  Elson,  Christine  M.  Keck,  and  Mary  Burrie, 

Junior  High  School  Literature.  Book  One  and  Book  Two , 
C1920)  -  published  by  Scott,  Fo re sman  and  Company, 

2,  State  Department  of  Education.  Tallahassee,  Florida,  School 

BiOletin,  Volume  XI  Number  4,  January,  19^9,  p,  59. 
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Cultural  Growth  Through  Reading: 

Grade  7:  Excurslona  in  Fact  and  Fancy 

Grade  8:  Exploring  New  Fields 

Grade  9?  Bro adenine  Horizons 
Enjoying  Literature  Series: 

Grade  7:   Setting  the  Sails 

Grade  8:   Exploring  New  Fields 

Grade  9?  Broadening  Horizons 
Literature  and  Life  Series: 

Grade  9:     Literalmre  and  Life,  Book  One 

In  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  contents  of  these  texts, 
several  considerations  were  made.  With  the  exception  of  the 
longer  pieces  of  literature,  each  prose  selection  in  each 
text  was  considered  for  its  type — fiction,  non-fiction,  "bio- 
graphy, or  legend;  for  its  setting— present  day  America,  a 
past  time  in  America,  foreign  countries  in  the  present  and  in 
the  past,  and  for  the  evident  purpose  of  the  author— informa- 
tion, human  relations,  philosophy  of  life,  and  entertainment. 
In  the  latter  case,  one  selection  may  have  more  than  one  pur- 
pose evidenced  by  the  author. 

In  each  text  it  was  found  that  most  authors  have  as 
their  purpose  to  inform  or  to  entertain.   The  important  en- 
deavors of  teaching  a  philosophy  of  life  and  htunan  relations 
are  lacking.   As  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
these  are  the  two  most  needed  types  of  instruction  at  ado- 
lescence. 
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As  to  setting,  the  "Enjoying  Literature  Series"  gives 
more  of  present  day  American  life;  the  "Cultxiral  G-rowth 
Series"  shows  the  reluctance  of  text  book  editors  to  discard 
some  of  the  literature  dealing  vd.th  the  pasts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  the  "Literature  of  Life  Series"  shows  a  definite 
preference  for  the  literature  of  the  past  ages  of  foreign 
co\mtrles.   It  may  be  pointed  out  here,  in  reference  to  the 
latter  text,  that  two  of  the  authors  are  also  the  authors  of 
the  texts,  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  which  liave  been 
dropped  recently  from  the  state  adopted  textbook  list.   It 
cannot  be  overlooked  that  there  seems  to  be  a  movement  to  put 
Into  the  textbooks  more  modem  American  writing.  The  move- 
ment appears  to  be  advancing,  slowly,  from  the  lower  grades 
to  the  hl^er  ones. 

In  regard  to  literary  type.  Table  IV  In  the  Appendix 
shows  that  fiction  Is  still  the  most  prevalent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  many  appearances  of  legend  In  the  "Literature 
of  Life  Series, "  Pupils  In  the  Jirnlor  high  school  need  more 
biographies  of  ordinary  and  famous  people.   Biography  can  as- 
sist pupils  In  their  attempts  to  evolve  their  own  philosophies 
of  life  and  In  understanding  life  as  It  really  Is, 

The  poetry  In  all  of  the  texts  gives  more  attention  to 
the  many  aspects  of  life  philosophy.   The  form  poetry  takes 
however,  makes  these  meanings  vague  to  the  teen-agers.   In 
the  "Literature  and  Life  Series,"  the  portrayal  of  beauty  Is 
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the  predominant  purpose  of  the  poets.   This  fact  Is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  selections  on  poetry 
Include  the  lyrical  productions  of  the  more  famous  Txjets.   The 
portrayal  of  beauty  Is  a  commendable  feat.   It  Is  questionable 
however,  the  amount  of  these  poems  that  can  be  understood  by 
Junior  high  school  pupils. 

Table  V  is  a  tabulation  of  the  evaluation  of  all  the 
texts,  collectively.   It  appears  that  the  need  Is  for  more 
biographies  and  more  accoxmts  of  everyday  people  of  present 
day  America.   A  majority  of  these  accoxmts  should  be  about 
young  people  In  a  familiar  setting. 

The  Longer  Poetry  Selections  Taught  In  the 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades 

The  longer  poems  taught  In  most  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
are  "Evangeline"  and  the  "Lady  of  the  Lal:e,  "  For  many  years 
the  writer  has  been  convinced  that  both  are  \insul table  for  the 
pupils  In  these  grades  and  are  unworthy  of  having  several  weeks 
of  study  spent  upon  them.   The  following  evaluation  of  the 
poems  are  included  here  for  the  purpose  of  defending  this  con- 
viction. 

Evangeline 

There  are  five  reasons  for  considering  the  time  consumed 
in  the  study  of  this  poem  in  the  eighth  grade  is  a  great  waste. 
Each  will  be  considered  briefly  at  this  time. 
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1.   The  poem  leaves  exi   Impression  that  the  reader  has 
explored  a  small  portion  of  his  country's  heritage  although 
the  actual  historical  basis  is  very  scanty.   Practically  the 
only  fact  that  caii  be  substantiated  is  that  the  Acadlans  were 
summoned  by  the  British  to  meet  at  the  chvirch  for  a  proclama- 
tion.  They  were  then  seized,  put  aboard  ships  and  groups  were 
sent  to  different  places, 

Hawthorne  had  related  to  Longfellow  the  story  of  a  maiden 
vjao  was  separated  from  her  lover  the  day  before  their  antici- 
pated wedding.  She  was  supposed  to  hs.ve  searched  for  him  all 
her  life  and  to  have  found  him  on  his  death  bed.  The  shock 
killed  her.  The  authenticity  of  the  story  is  doubtful,  since 
it  was  mostly  hearsay;  yet,  Longfellow  presumes  to  present  it 
as  truth. 

No  reasons  for  the  deportation  of  the  Acadlans  by  the 
British  are  given.   They  are  explained  as  trea.cherous  heart- 
less "Simon  Legrees, "  On  the  other  hand,  the  Acadians  are 
pictured  as  pure  perfection.  Althougli  Longfellow  had  never 
seen  the  land  of  the  Acadians,  or  had  any  contact  with,  the 
people  he  presumes  to  describe  a  "Utopia, " 

"This  Is  the  forest  primeval, 
Alike  were  they  free  from 
Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy, 
The  voice  of  republic, "3 

(It  is  known  that  their  territory  had  been  claimed  by  the 

French  and  the  British,  and  that  at  the  time  the  story  Is  sup- 


3.  H,  W,  Longfellov?,  Evangeline .  Part  I. 
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posed  to  have  taken  place,  the  Acadlans  were  giving  the  British 
officials  quite  a  Bit  of  trouble. ) 

"Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  door,  nor 

Bare  to  their  windovrs; 
But  their  dwellings  \ieve   open  as  day  and 

The  hearts  of  the  owners, 
There  the  richest  viae   PPor,  and  the  poorest 

Lived  in  abundance,'*^ 

This  is  told  about  a  new  country  torn  by  disputes  of 
ownership.   Should  we  teach  pupils  to  have  illusions  about 
life?  Life  has  no  perfection.   It  is  necessary  to  aclaiovrledge 
this  because  of  the  nature  of  humanity, 

2,   Longfellow* s  knov;ledge  of  the  country  he  so  beauti- 
fully and  minutely  describes,  was  second-hand, 

"Longfellow  himself  never  visited  either  Nova 
Scotia  or  the  Mississippi,  He  actually  seems 
to  have  got  some  of  his  conceptions  from  a 
diorama,  of  the  Mississippi  exhibited  in  Boston, 
which  he  eagerly  went  to  see  wMle  writing  the 
poem,  "^ 

"He  also,  a,s  seems  to  be  probable  from  letters  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  New  York  Times  (Febmaary 
and  March,  1905)  vrrote   to  Mr,  Edouard  Simon  of  St, 
Ma,rtlnsville ,  a  former  student  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  with  v^hom  he  had  discussed  the  expulsions 
of  the  Acadlans  from  Nova  Scotia  and  their  settle- 
ment in  Louisiana,  and  obtained  from  him  a  des- 
cription of  the  country  along  the  Mississippi  where 
they  settled, "° 


4.  Loc.  clt. 


3»  Life.  Volume  II,  pp.  67-68,  as  quoted  by  Curtis  Hidder 
Page,  The  Chief  American  Poets,  pp.  121-122. 

6,  Page,  op_.  Pit, .  pp.  122. 
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3.   The  poet  frequently  guides  his  pen  Into  "fine  writ- 
ing," 

"VThere  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the 
Ceasing  of  exquisite  music,"' 

"Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me- 
nots  of  the  angels, "° 

k.      The  poem  does  not  foster  an  impression  of  life  as  it 
really  is.   To  waste  one's  life  because  of  misfortime  or  dis- 
appointment is  neither  practical  nor  desirable.   Page  calls  the 
poem  a  "classic  affectation"  and  describes  a  part  of  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

".  ,  ,  and  aftervfard  the  record  of  shifting  scenes 
that  made  life  a  pilgrimage  and  dream, "9 

Lingering  melancholy  marks  the  greater  part  of  the  poem. 
Life  should  not  be  gray  and  dismal  but  gay,  and  bright,  and 
shining.   There  should  be  some  satisfactoiT"  living  in  each  day, 

Longfellow  makes  it  seem  a  virtue  to  waste  a  lifetime  of 
opportunities  for  living  by  spending  it  "following  a  gleam," 

"Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection 

never  wasted; 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another, 

ilB  waters  returning 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,      ^ 

shall  fill  them  fvll   of  ref reshment,  "■"■" 


7.  Longfellow,  o£.  cit. .  Canto  1,  Line  62, 

8.  Ibid,  .  Canto  3,  Line  85. 

9.  Page,  o£,  oit, ,  p.  393. 

10.  Longfellow,  op,,  cit. ,  Canto  I,  Part  II, 
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It  ehould  be  brought  to  mind  here,  that  the  poem  teaches 
this  philosophy  of  life  to  the  adolescent  at  the  time  when  he 
feels  the  need  for  affection  and  when  he  is  beginning  to  real- 
ize his  interest  in  the  opposite  sex. 

"Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  and  patient 
endurance  is  godlike,  "•^■'- 

"And,  as  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how  Death, 

the  consoler. 
Laying  his  hand  upon  many  a  heart,  had 
healed  it  forever. "12 

(In  their  struggle  vd.th  problems  at  adolescence,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  school  to  teach  pupils  how  to  live,  and  to 
attempt  to  help  them  do  this  living  fully  and  meaningfully. ) 

5.   The  meter  of  the  poem  is  difficult  and  has  not  been 
accepted  as  attractive.   Vfriting  of  the  English  dactylic  hex- 
ameter used  by  Longfellow  in  Evangeline,  a  critic  states  tha.t, 

"hexameter  is  the  grave  of  poetry,  it  is  the  crown- 
ing monotony  of  writing,   A  sort  of  stale  prose,  "-^3 

Another  thinks  that, 

"The  Instant  popularity  of  Evangeline  demonstrated 
that  the  form  commended  Itself  to  the  masses  as 
well  as  to  the  ciiltured  fev/,  end.   that  previous  fail- 
ures were  due  to  unskillfulness  in  use  rather  than 
to  any  inherent  obstacles  In  the  form  itself.   In 
the  hands  of  an  pisklllful  versifier  nothing  can  be 
more  wretched,  "^^ 

(How  skillful  in  "versification"  are  eighth  graders  ex- 


11,  Ibid. .  Part  2,  Canto  I,  Line  60, 

12,  Ibid,,  Canto  5,  Line  88, 

13,  Page,  o£.  clt. .  p,  390, 
1^.  Ibid.,  p,  393. 
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pected  to  be?) 

Here,  perhaps,  is  the  explanation  to  why  more  children 

have  been  so  long  expected  to  study  the  poem, 

"It  was  the  first  narrative  poem  of  considerable 
length  by  an  American  showing  gemiine  creative 
power.  "15 

English  critics  had  for  a  long  time  been  asking  why  American 
poets  had  not  produced  any  long  poems  of  merit. 

With  all  the  other  difficulties  he  is  trying  to  over- 
come, must  the  adolescent  pupil  have  thrust  ui)on  him  the 
extra  burden  of  the  type  meter  Longfellow  has  employed  in 
Evangeline? 

"The  fall  of  the  verse  at  the  end  of  the  line  and 
sharp  recovery  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  will 
be  snares  to  the  reader,  who  must  beware  of  a 
Jerking  style  of  delivery.  "1° 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake-^' 
Scott's  many  references  to  history  and  mythology  and 
Scottish  customs  makes  the  reading  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
a  tedious  task.   It  is  necessary  "to  begin  line  by  line  and 
plod  along  weeks  on  end  after  the  style  of  translating  a 
foreign  text.  "•'•^  The  following  are  a  few  quotations,  °  words, 


15.  Ibid.,  p.  393. 


16.  Henry  ¥,  Longfellow,  Evangeline,   Portlajid  Edition,  Intro- 

duction Anonymous,  p.  xii, 

17.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

18.  Charles  W,  Moulton,  The  Library  of  Literary  Criticism,  p.  1^, 

19.  C-eorge  B.  Alton,  "Sir  V.'alter  Softtt's  Lady  of.  the  Lake," 

The  Academy  Classics,  Notes,  pp.  205-263. 
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and  phrases  xirhlch  will  explain  this  contention: 


"That  mouldrlng  long 
hast  htmg" 


"Allan-bane" 
"Fiery  Cross" 


"River  Demon" 

"Coronach" 
"The  Taghaim" 
"Storied  pane" 


It  takes  much  research  and  study 
for  the  pupil  to  understand  that 
Scott  is  referring  to  many  bal- 
lads ( sung  spontaneously  by 
harpers)  which  had  been  handed 
doivn  for  generations  and  vrere  now 
almost  forgotten, 

A  minstrel  vrt.th  ability  to  see 
persons  not  present, 

Highlanders,  in  time  of  peril, 
slew  a  goat,  se3.red  its  extremi- 
ties vrlth  fire,  put  out  the  fire 
with  the  animal's  o\m  blood  then 
sent  a  messenger  to  take  it  to 
the  next  highlander.  Thus  the 
message  reached  all  of  the  clan 
and  they  met  at  their  rendezvous. 

By  old  Scottish  belief,  a  spirit 
of  calamity, 

A  lamentation  over  the  dead, 

A  fortune  teller. 

The  stained  glass  windows  with 
pictures. 


In  addition  to  the  many  references  mentioned  above,  the 
poem  is  filled  with  names  of  people,  plants,  animals,  objects, 
and  phrases,  vocabulary,  and  verb  usages  foreign  to  the  ex- 
perience of  adolescent  children.   A  few  of  these  are  given  be- 
low: 


Line 

i2 

Benvoirlich 

Mt.  Voirlich 

Line 

Opening 

Baying  of  hounds  at  the  first 

sight  of  game. 

Line 

91 

Moss 

A  peat  bog 

Line 

138 

^Vhinyeird 

Hunting  knife 

Line 

319 

His  horn  he 
wound 

Blew  the  horn 

Line 

6^+2 

Bittern 

A  bird 
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In  addition  to  the  many  interruptions  to  the  reading  of 
the  poem,  necessitated  by  numberless  references  to  objects 
and  events  with  which  the  pupil  is  tmfamlliar,  the  selection 
has  many  overly  long  descriptions  that  hold  up  the  action. 
The  landscape  poetry  in  Lines  184  to  263  in  Canto  1  is  one 
example  of  this  objection,   "An  active  young  mind  cannot  bear 
to  wait  seemingly  forever  to  learn  how  the  story  comes  out, "^ 

Like  that  of  Evangeline,  the  meter  of  The  Lady  of.  the 

Lake  has  inspired  much  criticism. 

"With  regard  to  diction  and  imagerj'',  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  Mr.  Scott  has  not  aimed  at  writing 
either  in  a  very  pure  or  a  very  consistent  style 
,  ,  ,  and  to  have  inten^oven  them  in  splendid  con- 
fusion with  his  own  nervous  diction  and  irregular 
versification,  ,  ,  offended  with  his  glare  in  ir- 
regularity, .  ,  has  no  indisputable  claim  to  be 
a  poem.  ,  .  slovenly  verses,  ,  ,"21 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  evidences  of  criticism  of  the 

meter.   It  seems  that  the  poem  as  a  whole  has  many  faults 

that  make  it  unsuitable  for  a  prolonged  study  by  ninth  grade 

boys  and  girls. 

Drama 

Drama  is  difficult  to  understand  because  of  the  means 
that  are  necessarily  employed  to  project  the  plot.   The  plot 
cannot  be  followed  from  the  beginning  because  there  are  no 
explanations  nor  descriptions.   It  must  be  ascertained  from 


20,  Moulton,  0£.  cit. ,  p,  1^0, 

21,  Loc.  cit. 
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the  speeches  of  the  characters  and  from  the  action  Implied 
by  changes  in  the  setting  of  the  scenes.   Usually,  several 
scenes  must  he  read  before  the  reader  can  get  any  idea  of 
the  plot. 

Julius  Caesar^^ 

Although  the  plot  of  Julius  Caesar  is  not  difficult, 
the  pupil  has  to  read  the  play  the  second  time  to  be  able  to 
follow  it.   Otherwise,  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  ex- 
plain the  sequence  of  events  and  their  significance,  before 
the  actual  reading. 

Characterizations  are  made  through  the  speeches  of  the 
players.   This  is  done  by  the  revealing  words  of  the  character 
himself  and  by  the  words  of  other  characters  concerning  him. 
The  following  evaluation  of  speeches  ;d.ll  show  how,  in  order 
to  gain  the  complete  impression  of  a  character,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  speeches  throughout  the  entire  play, 

Cassius,  Brutus,  Caesar  and  Antony  reveal  themselves  and 
are  revealed  by  what  they  say. 

1,  Casslus  reveals  his  own  character. 

How  many  teen-agers  will  understand  that  Casslus  is 
shrewdly  using  his  knowledge  of  Brutus*  visionary  nobility 
to  persuade  him  to  plot  against  his  beloved  friend,  Caesar? 

Casslus  is  wonderful  in  working  upon  Brutus.  He  makes 


2S,  William  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar. 
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Brutus  believe  that  he  loves  Caesar,  too.   He  convinces 

Brutus  that,  after  his  trlimph,  Caesar  has  become  a  tyrant 

and  has  forgotten  the  sacrifices  of  his  former  friends, 

Casslus  convinces  Brutus  that  Caesar  Intends  to  become  a 

king,  and  th9.t  he  possesses  personal  weaknesses  which  make  him 

unfit  for  such  a  high  position. 

The  following  quotations  are  examples  of  Casslus' 

artistry  in  carrying  out  his  Intents.  His  allusions  to  many 

things  and  his  symbolism  further  impede  the  understanding  of 

the  pupils: 

"Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story, — 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  ajid  other  men 
Think  of  this  life;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself."   (I.  II.  92-96) 

Brutus  continues  to  talk  of  Caesar  and  relates  an  inci- 
dent v*iich  supposedly  happened  one  winter's  day,  by  the  shores 
of  the  troubled  Tiber: 

"Caesar  said  to  me,  'Dar'st  thou,  Casslus,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  sv;im  to  yonder  point?'  Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plxinged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow:  so,  indeed,  he  did. 


But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Caesar  cried,  'Help  me,  Casslus,  or  I  sink.'"' 

(I.  II.  102-112) 

Upon  hearing  a  shout  in  the  streets,  Casslus  makes  the 

following  comment  about  Caesar,  when  he  believes  that  the 

people  have  bestowed  new  honours  upon  him: 

"VThy  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  xinder  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
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To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 

Men  at  sone  time  are  masters  of  their  fates: 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 

But  in  ourselves,  that  xire  are  underlings,  (I.  II.  135-1 ''^l) 

The  student  cannot  see  readily  tha.t  Cassius,  by  humour- 
ing Brutus,  uses  his  influence  as  an  instrument  for  wrecking 
personal  spite  upon  Caesar, 

Brutus'  character  is  designedly  throvm  into  relief  by  that 
of  Cassius,  a  thoroughly  practical  man  of  action,  ever  ready  and 
able  to  fight  the  vrorld  with  its  own  weapons,  and  \mhampered  by 
sensitive  scruples,  as  can  be  seen  in  his  methods  of  raising 
money  (IV.  3). 

The  contract  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  sho^m  strik- 
ingly by  the  fact  that  the  main  motive  which  leads  Cassius  to 
start  the  conspiracy  is  personal  Jealousy  of  Caesar.   Thus 
in  his  first  Interviev;  with  Brutus  he  dwells  upon  the  contrast 
between  his  own  humble  position  and  the  greatness  of  Caesar 
(I.  II.  115-118). 

" This  man 

Is  novr  become  a  god;    and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature,   and  must  bend  his  body, 

If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him,  " 

The  practicaJ.   sense  of  Cassius  is  very  able  observed  and 

spoken  of  in  Caesar's  own  words  when  he  remarks  to  Antony: 

"Let  me  have  men  about  me    that  are  fat; 
Sleek-headed  men,   and  such  as   sleep  o 'nights: 
Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  htingry  look; 
He  thinks  too  much:    such  men  are  dangerous.  " 

(I.    II.    192-195) 
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Antony  sees  Cassius  as  a  Noble  Roman,    and  "well-given," 

but  Caesar  adjoins: 

" He  reads  much; 

He  is  a  great  observer,  ajid  he  looks 

Quite  tlirough  the  deeds  of  men;  he  loves  no  plays. 

As  thou  dost,  Antony;  he  hears  no  music; 

Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 

As  if  he  nioclc'd  himself,  and  scorn 'd  his  spirit 

That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 

Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves; 

And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous,  " 

(I.  II,  201-210) 

2,   Brutus  -  Shakespeare  depicts  in  Brutus  the  failure, 
under  the  test  of  action,  of  a  man  essentially  noble  in  char- 
acter, but  unpractical  and  somewhat  pedantic. ^-^  Brutus  is 
shown  to  be  philosopher  and  idealist:  a  man  of  lofty  theories 
about  life  and  hximan  nature,  not  of  true  insight  into  their 
realities:  a  man,  too,  of  singular  sensitiveness  and  tendencies 
under  the  covering  of  that  stoic  self-restraint  Tvhich  ordinarily 
marks  him,  ^   Although  he  is  perfectly  at  ease  vrhen  theorizing 
or  at  home  v/lth  his  books,  he  fails  to  \inder stand  his  fellow- 
man  and  his  point  of  view  when  forced  to  grapple  with  him. 

The  nobility  of  the  character  of  Brutus  is  unquestioned. 

"Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble,"  reflects  Cassius, 

(I.  II,  312) 

"But  win  the  noble  Brutus  to  our  party"  echoes  Cinna, 

(I.  Ill,  li+1) 

"Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief,"  says  Clitus, 

(V.  V.  68) 


23.  A.  W.  Verity,  Editor,  Julius  Caesar  -  The  Pitt  Press 
Shakespeare,  5th  Edition,  p.  xix. 

2^,  Ibid.  ,  pp.  xix-xx. 
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That  Binitus  was  well  liked  by  the  people  of  Home  is 

evid.ent  when  Casca  says: 

"0,  he  sits  high  In  all  the  people's  hearts: 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy, 
¥ill  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness, " 

(I.  III.  157-160) 

Practical  measures  of  redress  lie  beyong  Brutus'  power 
of  execution.  He  is  incapable  of  successful  action,  and  the 
root  of  his  incapacity  is  his  ignorance  of  human  nature,   "He 
knows  not  how  other  men  will  act  nor  what  effect  his  own 
actions  and  words  will  have  on  them.  He  misreads  the  char- 
acters of  almost  all  with  v;hom  he  is  brought  in  contact.  "^^ 

He  misjudges  Antony  (II.  I.  181-183 )  snd.   Casca  (I,  II, 
299-300)  and  also  the  crowd  when  he  addresses  them  at 
Caesar's  funeral,  in  a  laboured,  argumentative  style  (III, 
II.  12-52).  He  even  misjudges  his  own  wife,  vainly  supposing 
that  he  can  conceal  his  disquiet  from  her  (II,  I.  257).^ 

A  man  so  devoid  of  insight  into  human  natiire  is  doomed 
to  failure  when  he  leaves  his  study  and  goes  forth  to  act. 
He  makes  many  mlstakies,  but  they  are  the  errors  of  a  good, 
though  over-sensitive,  man,  who  has  tmdertaken  a  certain 
work  t^thout  calculating  fully  its  consequences.   We  can  "feel 
only  a  partial  sympathy  vjith  Brutus  in  his  fate;  nevertheless, 
of  his  personal  character,  the  eulogy  of  Antony  remains  un- 

25.  Ibid,.,  p,  XX. 

26,  Loo,  clt. 
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impeached  (V.  V.  73-75): 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mlx'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a  man* '  " 

3.  Antony  -  The  part  he  plays  does  not  require  that  he 
should  be  delineated  so  fully  and  carefully  as  Brutus,  to  whom 
he  presents  a  vivid  contrast,  or  Cassius,  vrith  whom  he  has 
something  in  common.   Antony's  character  is  rather  vinprincl- 
pled,  and  is  not  hampered  by  lofty  principles  and  scruples. 
He  avov7S  frankly  to  Octavius  his  design  to  use  Lepldus  merely 
"as  a  p3?operty"  for  their  advantage, 

Antony  is  also  cruel  as  he  barters  away  the  life  of  his 
own  nephew  v;ithout  the  least  compunction  (IV,  I,  ^06), 

Nevertheless,  Antony  has  much  to  commend  him,   Antony  is 
never  at  a  loss  and  usually  proves  equal  to  the  crisis.   Most 
of  all,  we  like  Antony  for  his  devotion  to  Caesar.   "The  true 
'ingrafted  love  he  bears'  (II.  I,  18^)  will  not  be  concealed 
even  in  the  presence  of  Caesar's  murderers  (ill.  I.  19^-210), 
It  speaks  in  clear  accents  when  Antony  is  alone  with  the  blood- 
stained body  (III.  II,  25^257).   It  inspires  his  resolve  to 
avenge  Caesar, "^7 

In  his  own  WDrds,  he  wins  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  mob  at 
Caesar's  funeral,  and  also  the  hearts  of  the  readers  when  he 
says: 


27.  Ibid.  ,  p.  xxvll. 
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"I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  yoxir  hearts: 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  Is; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend;  and  that  they  knov;  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  spealc  of  him:" 

(III.  II.  220-22i<-) 

But,  he  imparts  his  ideas  to  the  crowd  when  he  cites  that 

were  he  Brutus,  and  Brutus  Antony,  he  would  ruffle  up  their 

spirits, 

" and  put  a  tongue 

In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny, " 

(III.  II.  232-235) 

^,  Caesar  reveals  his  own  merits  vdien  he  says,  before 

going  to  the  Capitol  to  meet  his  death, 

"Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  T*Len  it  will  come. 

According  to  Verity,  Shakespeare  has  done  scanty  Justice 

to  the  character  of  Caesar, 

"The  figure  of  the  Dictator  is,  indeed,  invested 
vrith  a  certain  majesty,  but  it  is  a  majesty  that 
is  far  on  the  wane.  Age  has  quenched  his  nature. 
He  is  not  in  Julius  Caesar^  the  heroic  conqueror 
of  western  Europe,  but  Caesar  old,  decaying,  fail- 
ing both  in  mind  and  body,  "^8 

Shakespeare  portrays  Caesar  of  having  all  the  inconsistency 

of  weakness:  vacillates  and  changes  his  mind  with  Calpurnia  and 

later  with  Decius,  yet  boasts  of  his  constancy.   He  affects 

disdain  of  flattery,  and  is  "then  most  flattered"  (II.  I,  208), 


28.  Ibid. ,  p,  rxviii. 
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He  believes  himself  to  he   a  good  Juclge  of  character,  3'"et 
he  dismisses  the  Soothsayer  after  a  single  glance,  as  a 
dreamer. 

In  Caesar,  Shakespeare  pictures  a  great  power  falling  and 
decaying.   Caesar  Is  subject  to  epilepsy,  Is  deaf  (I.  II,  213) 
and  Is  broken.  Yet,  we  can  realize  ilrhat  Caesar  has  been  In  the 
fullness  of  his  power,  "and  vdiat  he  has  accomplished,  by  show- 
ing that  his  personality  and  Influence  are  Invincible  even  by 
death,  ""^^ 

Thus  are  portraj'-ed  the  characters  of  Cassius,  Brutus, 
Antony  and  Caesar.   But  does  It  seem  logical  that,  after  this 
prolongation  of  portrayal,  ninth  grade  students  recognize 
the  many  factors  of  each  that  are  imperative  to  a  thorough 
tmderstanding  of  the  plot. 

Will  they  know,  concerning  Brutus,  that  he  possesses 
pure  Idealism,  philosophical  republicanlsin,  gentleness;  that 
he  imagines  in  others  the  unselfish  sense  of  honor  that  is 
his  own;  that  his  love  for  Cassius  is  sincere;  and  that  his 
relations  with  his  noble-minded  wife  are  beautiful? 

Will  students  sense  the  shrewdness  and  subtleness  of 
Cassius'  nature  and  at  the  same  time  understand  that  he  v/as 
shrewd  with  the  few  ajid  dumb  to  the  many? 

Of  Caesar,  hov;  are  students  to  know  that  Shakespeare  has 
depicted  him  to  serve  a  definite  purpose  in  the  play  and  not 
as  the  true  historical  character. 


29.  Ibid. ,  p,  zxlx. 
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It  appears  evident  tha.t  adolescents  cannot  be  expected 
to  solve  all  the  puzzles  of  plot  and  characterization  needed 
for  an  understanding  of  "Jtillus  Caesar. "   It  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  theme  (bloody  revolution  Is  not  the  way  to 
secure  permanent  reforms  in  politics)  will  remain  hidden  to 
them.   The  same  is  likely  In  the  matter  of  recognizing  the 
murder  as  the  crisis,  Antony's  speech  as  the  turning  point, 
and  the  revenge  exacted  for  Caesar's  murder  as  the  catastrophe. 

The  many  superstitious  references  and  the  portrayal  of  the 
perfect  nobleness  of  Brutus 's  character  are   a  blow,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  creation  of  an  overall  sense  of  reality, 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dresan 

In  marked  contrast  to  Jttlius  Caesar,  A  Midsummer  Night ' s 
Dream  has  very  little  characterization  (with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Theseus,  Puck,  and  Bottom),   Someone  remarked  once 
that  the  characters  appeared  to  be  puppets  guided  about  by 
the  strings  of  action  that  holds  the  play  together.  Although 
it  is  a  story  of  lovers,  Lysander  and  Hermla,  Demetrius  and 
Helena,  Theseus  and  Hippolyta,  and  Oberon  and  Tltanla,  are 
swept  along  by  the  movement  of  the  main  story.   Through  these 
figures,  Shakespeare  makes  his  beautiful  descriptions. 

The  overall  effect  is  one  of  gaiety  and  humor,  but  this 
is  probably  wasted  upon  a.dolescents  because  the;/"  are  confused 
with  the  inteirplay  of  plot  (the  lovers)  and  the  subplot  (the 
tradespeople),  complicated  by  the  fairy  element. 
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Junior  high  school  pupils  like  a  story,  but  with  their 
limited  experiences,  It  Is  not  likely  that  they  can  follow 
It  with  so  many  distractions. 

The  seemingly  silly  chasing  of  the  toys  by  the  girls 
as  much  as  the  antics  of  the  fairies,  the  references  to 
mythology,  s'-nd  Oberon's  magic  carried  out  by  the  roguish 
Puck,  removes  the  whole  play  from  the  realm  of  reality, ^^ 

The  style  furthers  the  confusion.   The  rustics  speak 
in  prose  and  the  king  in  blank  verse,   Otis  and  Needleman 
call  it  "immature  blank  verse  dellghtfiilly  blended  \id.th 
rime.  "31 

They  state  further  that  the  work  is  a  "scrambling  of 
classical  figures  of  pre-Homeric  Athens  and  medieval  fairies 
and  realistic  sixteenth  century  Warwickshire  rustics,  "32 
There  is  an  abvindance  of  puns,  conceits,  and  classical  allu- 
sions.  Much  of  the  poem  is  in  Elizabethan  phrases. 

All  in  all,  the  work  is  a  collection  of  confusion  to 
the  average  eighth  grader,  and  thus  as  someone  has  said  it 
is  "pitched  on  too  high  a  plane, " 


30.  W.  B.  Otis  and  M,  H,  Needleman,  An  Outline  History  of 

English  Literature,  p.  189. 

31.  loc,  cit. 

32.  Loc.  cit. 
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CHAPTER  V 

TRENDS  IN  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE 

The  literature  at  any  period,  taken  as  a  v/hole,  Is  the 

mouth-piece  of  the  society  of  which  It  Is  a  part.   Of  coxorse, 

there  are  writers,  with  particular  reactions  to  this  society, 

who  portray  their  own  biased  Impression  of  the  culture  in 

which  they  live.   This  bias  may  have  developed  directly  because 

of  the  author's  association  with  their  world  or  it  may  have 

developed  from  vrithin  themselves.   Nevertheless,  vrhatever  their 

messages  may  be,  they  are  a  part  of  the  age  of  their  creators, 

"At  any  moment  literature  consists  of  the  products  of 
the  past;  but  its  chance  for  a  continued  existence 
rests  on  the  activity  of  the  present,  ,  .what  sur- 
vives from  the  past  exists  as  it  affects  men  and 
women  of  today  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  literature 
of  the  moment,  ,  .  our  study  therefore,  is  concerned 
not  only  with  the  continuing  tradition  but  with  the 
departure  from  it,  not  only  with  the  books  that  go 
on  repeating  their  messages  but  also  with  new  books 
that  reflect  novel  ideas  or  shifting  sympathies,  , 
,  we  must  be  curious  to  examine  whatever  stirs  the 
emotions  of  its  day  and  welcome  it  as  a  possible 
sign  of  progress, "^ 

The  stajidard  for  meastiring  the  vrorth  of  the  literature 

of  any  period  should  not  be  one  which  has  already  been  set  up 

and  accepted  by  any  particular  group  of  critics. 

"Our  criterion  is  in  the  emotional  effect  on  the 
reader  and  our  ses-rch  is  for  the  cause  of  this 
effect,  ,  ,  The  literature  of  the  moment  is  dif- 


1,  Ashley  H.  Thomdike,  Literature  in  a  Changing:  Age,   p,  5. 
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ferent  from  that  of  the  past  smd  may  be  Inferior 
to  tha.t,  but  it  has  a  right  to  Its  day  In  court. 
If  verses  In  the  paper  affect  powerfully  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  readers,  they  are  for  the  time  be- 
ing far  more  alive  in  literature  than  many  of  the 
essays  in  Addison's  Spectator  or  than  long  pas- 
sages from  Paradise  Lost.  "^ 

Much  of  present  day  literatm^e  that  is  objectionable 
to  the  more  traditional  critic  stemmed  from  forces  in 
society  which  began  decades  ago,  and  have  not  yet  become 
spent,   America  and  its  literature  is  so  young  that  one 
trend  affects  ejiother  and  may  be  the  cause  of  the  next 
trend.   Traditionalism,  Romanticism,  Humanism,  Nationalism, 
Realism,  Naturalism,  and  the  New  Nationalism  have  had  their 
part  In  shaping  American  Literature. 

The  colonists  brought  to  the  new  country  the  culture 
of  the  old.   Although  they  were  busy  ^^rlth  the  problems  of 
hewing  a  nation  out  of  a  hostile,  dangerous,  but  exciting 
and  unknown  continent,  this  great  adventure  had  very  little 
effect  upon  their  style  of  writing.   They  took  their  cues 
from  a  borrowed  already  established  culture.   The  literary 
forms  of  England  became  the  patterns  for  all  those  vdio  as- 
pired to  do  any  type  of  writing  about  this  colorful  period 
of  adventure,  toll,  and  privations.   The  new  loyalties  and 
the  courage  that  were  necessary  in  their  attempt  to  build 
their  land  of  freedom  were  not  portrayed  in  their  choice  of 
literary  style. 


2.  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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In  poetry,  Bryant,  Poe,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  ^^liittler, 
Lowell,  Dickinson,  Foster,  and  the  lesser  known  poets  vn:*ote 
or  religious,  psychological,  or  sentimental  subjects  in  the 
vein  of  the  poets  of  England,   Irving,  Cooper,  Poe,  Hawthorne, 
Melville,  and  Stowe  followed  British  leadership  in  their  fic- 
tion.  Thoreau  lead  the  essayists  of  the  time  that  saw  the 
building  of  the  new  nation.   The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  the  one  distinctly  American  contribution  of  the 
period. 

After  the  Civil  War,  there  began  a  trend  in  American 
literature  that  has  been  designated  as  Nationalism,   This  was 
broiight  about  by  the  crumbling  of  the  aristocracy  both  in  the 
South  and  in  New  England,  Authors  began  to  write  about  life 
as  they  saw  it  in  America,  The  regional  fiction  writers  in- 
cluded Harte,  Howells,  0*Henry,  Garland,  Harris,  Page,  Alcott, 
VJallace  and  James.   Aldrich,  Cawein,  Markham,  Field,  Riley, 
Stanton,  and  Hovey  v;ere  the  most  popular  poets  of  the  period, 

Althoiigh  the  authors  mentioned  above  wrote  of  and  for 
America,  their  works  still  portrayed  the  influence  of  their 
English  origin.   It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War  that  the  new  country  truly  began  the  stmggle  to  be  free 
of  its  borrowed  culture  and  become  itself. 

The  revolt  of  youth  at  this  period  was  characterized  by 
the  advent  of  the  flapper  with  her  short,  short  skirt,  her 
bobbed  hair,  and  cigarette.   Other  manifestations  of  laxity  of 
morals  appeared  simultaneously.   Youth  in  America  v/as  restive. 
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It  consumed  prohibition  liquor  and  raced  about  the  covmtry 

searching  for  it  knew  not  what.   It  was  rebellious  of  the 

vrorld  which  it  had  inherited. 

As  one  youth  wrote  in  1920, 

"the  old  generation  had  certainly  pretty  well 
ruined  this  vrorld  before  passing  it  on  to  us. 
They  give  us  this  thing,  knocked  to  pieces, 
leaking,  red-hot,  threatening  to  blov;-up;  and 
then,  they  are  siJirprlsed  ths.t  we  don't  accept 
it  vd.th  the  same  attitude  of  pretty  decorous 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  received  it,  way 
back  in  the  eighties, "3 

According  to  Kazin,  "Fitzgerald  was  the  mouthpiece  of 
this  disillusioned,  tradition-defying  age, "^  Other  writers 
of  this  period,  proclaiming  the  falseness  of  the  standards  of 
morals  of  the  time,  included  Cummlngs,  Hemingway,  and  Dos 
Passes.   Their  works  sho\ald  not  be  arbitrarily  condemned  v/ith- 
out  first,  considering  the  society  which  produced  them.   Nel- 
son calls  these  writers  "literary  rebels. "^  They  had  truly 
rebelled  against  traditional  society  and  also  against  tradi- 
tional forms  of  writing. 

Through  the  twenties,  literature  in  the  larger  part,  re- 
verted to  Naturalism.  Critics  differ  as  to  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  Naturalism,  Kazin  calls  it  the  "mouthpiece"  of  the 
age;  these  naturalistic  v/riters  Nelson  accuses  as  giving  "  a 


3,  Alfred  Kazin,  On  Native  Ground,  p.  316, 

^.  Lpc.  clt. 

5.  John  Herbert  Nelson,  Contemporary  Trends .  p.  ^, 
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false  presentation  of  life  as  merely  brutish."^  Thorndike 
believes  that  writers  of  the  age  write  "for  a  particular 
audience. "' 

Poetry,  after  World  War  One,  vrent  through  a  similar 
stage  of  revolt.   Poets  devised  their  own  forms  paying  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  traditional  forms.   There  are  so  many 
poems  of  varying  forms  and  subjects  and  intents  that  many 
people  began  to  speaJc  of  the  "new  poetry. " 

By  the  "end  of  the  tvrentles  the  public  began  to  tire  of 
doubt  and  fault-finding, "°  Nelson  writes  that  the  fiction 
from  191^  to  1933  "offers  an  impressive  record  of  civilization 

Q 

in  the  twentieth  century."'  He  lists  as  authors  doing  thiP 
recording:  Edith  \^arton,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Robert  Herrlck, 
and  Booth  Tarkington, 

The  change  in  the  public  taste  had  brought  about  this 
change  that  was  manifested  in  literature,  According  to  Nelson, 
Kazin  attributed  the  more  repressed  literature  to  a  group  of 
writers  that  was  in  evidence  at  the  same  time  as  were  the 
Naturalists.   V/hether  or  not  it  was  a  change  in  the  public 
literary  taste  or  merely  a  stronger  assertion  of  those  who 
were  present  all  along,  does  not  matter.   It  is  positive  that 
there  was  a  struggle  for  dominance  betvreen  the  traditional 


6»  Ibid.  ,  p.  6, 

7,  Thorndlke,  a£,  cit, «  p,  37. 

8,  Nelson,  02j»  clt. ,  p,  9, 

9,  Loc.  clt. 
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conservatists  and  the  dls Illusionists,  or  better  stated,  be- 
tween the  Realists  and  the  Naturalists, 

After  the "boom"  and  while  the  depression  kept  a  stifling 
hold  upon  American  society,  the  Natur<?21sts  seemed  to  have  been 
winning  the  striiggle.   They  attacked  every  aspect  of  society 
and  they  attacked  It  from  all  angles,   "In  short,  they  examined 
the  whole  economic  and  social  structure  and  found  little  of 
it  to  their  liking,  "-^^  Nelson  believes  that  Wllla  Gather  and 
Ellen  G-lasgow  were  "more  selective  in  choice  of  detail  and 
less  pessimistic,  "■'■■^  It  is  true  that  they  employed  "local 
color"  to  revive  interest  in  regional  life. 

The  social  novels  of  the  thirties  are  accounts  of  violence, 
uncertainty  and  fear.   They  are  an  outcry  of  the  tmenployed  and 
the  hxingry.   They  are  the  echo  of  the  negroes  "Nobody  knov.'3 
the  troubles  I*s  Seen."  They  are  the  clamor  of  youth  fearful 
of  the  future  and  the  lament  of  those  who  were  the  victims  of 
bigotry  and  industrial  monopolies. 

With  Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  an  unheralded  trend  in  litera- 
ture was  born.   The  documentatlve  materials  recorded  by  the 
W,P,A,  guides  covered  the  whole  country.   The  "Wi?iters*  Pro- 
ject" helped  to  put  the  information  in  the  documents  into  forms 
of  their  ov/n.  Reports  on  projects,  on  conditions,  on  scientific 
subjects  began  to  show  tra,ces  of  literary  worth, 

10,  Ibid.,  p,  10, 

11,  Loc,  cit. 
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This  new  literature  was  "Of  American  folkMaja,   of  the 
river  legends  and  regional  culttire,  "-^^  Nelson  calls  It 
"flctlonlzed  biography,  also  seml-hlstorlcal  or  pseudo- 
historical.  »^3 

"If  one  considers  the  sudden  prodigious  enlargement  of 
the  reading  public,  wonder  v/lll  be  less  at  the  amoiint  of 
vulgarization  of  taste  than  at  the  dignity  and  elevation 
which  literature  has  maintained  during  Its  expansion.  "-^^ 

The  sclence-mindedness  of  the  present  decade  has  created 
a  demand  for  authenticity  of  facts  In  literature.   As  In  the 
treatment  of  historical  factors,  authors  have  cooperated  by 
adhering  to  scientific  truths, 

A  new  field  has  been  opened  up  In  American  literature. 
Where  a  h\andred  years  ago  very  little  was  written  for  or 
about  children,  today  there  is  an  ever  expanding  endeavor  In 
this  direction.   The  fictional  biographies  that  describe 
people,  and  places,  and  things  especially  for  Juveniles  are 
painting  a  picture  of  present  day  America,   Other  types  of 
fiction  also  explain  the  people  of  America  as  human  beings. 
All  types  of  literature  for  young  people  are  giving  specific 
information  about  many  things,  and  are  at  the  same  time  leam- 


12,  Kazin,  0£,  cit.  ,  p.  510. 

13.  Nelson,   otd.    cit,  ,   p,   12. 
1^.    Thorndlke,   o£.    cit, ,   p.    3^, 
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Ing  to  capture  the  beauty,  the  courage,  the  integrity,  and 
the  heritage  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  founded  in- 
stead of  tracing  them  to  a  borrowed  culture. 

It  has  been  foimd  1iiat  jTinior  laigh  school  pupils  are 
interested  in  animal  stories.   There  is  a  vast  supply  of 
these  stories.   They  are  told  vrith  authentic  detail  and  fron 
many  angles.  Young  people  like  stories  of  the  sea,  of  pir- 
ates, and  adventure,  of  Indians  and  the  V/est,   They  want  to 
read  about  individuals  their  own  age  with  their  own  kind  of 
problems.   The  desire  to  explore  scientific  secrets  and  to 
inquire  into  careers  is  universal.   Many  modem  authors  have 
supplied  these  many  needs  of  this  group  of  individuals. 

If  the  adolescent  is  provided  with  many  books  concerned 
vxith  his  interests,  if  they  are  written  on  his  level  of  read- 
ing ability,  and  if  he  is  given  time  to  read  in  school,  many 
of  the  problems  of  teaching  reading  and  literature  shooild 
disappear. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  writer  that  a  study  of  such 
a  book  as  Rawling*s  Yearling  should  leave  a  much  more  valu- 
able impression  upon  adolescents  than  does  Scott *3  Lady  of 
the  Lake.   There  is  beauty  in  the  Florida  backwoods,  if  not 
so  exquisite  as  the  Scotch  scenes,  at  least  it  can  be  des- 
cribed in  words  the  Junior  high  school  pupils  can  understand 
and  appreciate. 

There  Is  too  much  of  the  classical  pasts  of  America, 
England,  and  other  countries  in  the  literature  that  is  being 
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taught  in  the  Junior  high  school,   Llke^\rlse,  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  present  day  American  realism  in  the  curriculum. 

There  Is  a  dual  problem  in  furnishing  the  adolescent 
with  the  kifld  of  llteratui*e  he  wants  and  needs.   The  lack  of 
familiarity  of  most  teachers  with  these  new  hooks  for  young 
people  and  the  amount  of  retardation  of  reading  skills  that 
are  evident  among  -tile  pupils  of  the  secondary  schools  today, 

Strang  has  been  a  leader  in  attempting  to  overcome  both 
aspects  of  the  problem.   In  her  Q-ateways  to  Readable  Books « 
she  has  listed  and  annotated  books  in  many  fields  for  adoles- 
cents who  have  reading  difficulties.   Each  of  the  seven  hun- 
dred entries  are  classified  according  to  subject  and  to  grade 
level  of  reading  difficulty.  Another  service  of  this  type 
is  a  f eattjre  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  vjhlch  at 
given  intervals  review  all  the  new  Juvenile  books. 

The  practice  of  clinging  to  the  traditional  past  in 
choosing  material  for  Juvenile  study  and  of  excluding  the 
present  will  not  prevent  boys  and  girls  from  reading  the 
imdeslrable  literature  of  the  age.   It  will  only  serve  to 
confuse  the  adolescent  more  and  force  him  to  read  much  in- 
ferior material  in  his  attempts  to  avoid  frustration. 

The  solution  seems  to  be  in  teaching  pupils  discrimina- 
tion in  their  literary  tastes.   If  yovxig   people  are  taught 
life  as  it  really  is  in  the  vrorld  in  which  they  live,  if 
they  are  provided  with  no  illusions  of  pride,  greed,  and  eex, 
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and  If  they  are  guided,  through  solving  their  personal 

problens,  Into  arriving  at  their  ovm  phlloeophlea  of  life. 

Naturalistic  literature  will  not  appeal  to  them, 

"Therefore  the  English  teacher,  if  she  hopes  to 
have  a  ■beneficial  Influence  on  the  literary 
tastes  of  her  pupils,  must  know  and  deal  v/lth 
the  popular  contemporary  forms  literatiire  is 
tsuking.  "-'•5 


15,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  A  Brief  Guide  to 
Teaching  English  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  Biilletin  No. 
^9,  19^6.  p.  ^1. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  LITERATURE 

Just  as  Important  as  the  question  of  what  to  teach  Is 
the  question  of  how  to  teach  It,   Just  as  true  as  the  con- 
tention "if  the  teacher  Is  ingenious  enough  she  can  teach 
effectively  any  material, "is  the  one  that  "a  lack  of  in- 
genuity makes  it  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  teach  any 
material  effectively, "  There  are  no  set  rules  for  the  teach- 
ing of  literature  now  nor  can  there  ever  be  any.   Methods  of 
teaching  resJ.ly  mean  the  degree  to  which  a  teacher's  in- 
genuity can  bring  her  pupils  and  her  material  together  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  a,ccompllsh  her  objectives.   It  is  assumed 
of  coTorse,  that  these  objectives  are  concerned  with  the  pupil's 
needs. 

Although  there  are  no  set  rules  as  concerns  the  methods 
of  teaching  literature,  there  are  a  few  principles  of  which 
every  teacher  should  be  cognizant.   Perhaps  the  first  is  the 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  every  class  is  different  from  any 
other  class  due  to  the  variance  of  its  individuals.   It  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  also,  that  each  recitation  is  apart  from  any 
other  that  has  gone  before  or  that  will  come  afterwards.   The 
very  nature  of  motivation  the  teacher  fiirnishes  and  her  parti- 
cxilar  guidance  of  activities  creates  an  atmosphere  that  is 
tinlque.   Neither  the  moods  of  the  pupils  nor  their  Individual 
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interesta  and  needs  remain  the  same  from  day  to  day.   The 
person  who  is  a  real  teacher  will  recognize  these  moods, 
Interests,  and  needs  as  they  appear  and  meet  them  intelli- 
gently.  If  there  Is  no  Interest  in  the  work  a  teacher  has 
planned  because  of  the  Interference  of  a  proximate  problem 
or  Interest,  it  would  be  folly  for  the  teacher  to  seek  con- 
summation of  her  original  intents.   At  the  time  that  a  need 
arises,  that  is  the  time  to  meet  the  need. 

Just  as  there  are  many  differences  in  classes  and  In  the 
individuals  within  the  classes  there  are  factors  that  are 
common  to  almost  all  Jxinior  high  school  pupils.   These  have 
already  been  discussed  in  Cha-pter  One  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.   It  does  not  take  an  extraordinary  teacher  to  be  aware 
of  these. 

It  follows  that  the  projection  of  any  procedtires  which 
may  be  acknowledged  as  methods  of  teaching  literature  must 
be  general  ones.   The  specific  techniques  are  necessarily 
developed  by  the  specific  teacher  for  a  specific  group  of 
pupils  under  specific  conditions. 

The  Unit 

In  the  sunmiers  of  19^5,   19^6,   and  19^7,   many  of  the 
teachers  of  English  in  Hillsborough  County  attended  a  Work- 
shop for   the  piirpose  of  building  an  English  Course  of  Study- 
to  meet   the  general  needs  of   secondary   school  pupils.      The 
"Letter  of  Transmittal"   from  this  coin»se  of  study  explains 
how  the  project  came  about: 
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"This  Gouree  of  Study  In  English  for  Grades  7-12 
Is  the  result  of  democratic  planning.   The 
teachers  of  English  In  Hillsborough  County  them- 
selves requested  that  an  English  CurrlculuLi  Work- 
shop be  organized  during  the  summer  of  19^5>  for 
the  T)urpose  of  developing  a  dynamic  -orogram  in 
English. "1 

"During  the  following  school  year,  every  teacher  of 
Junior  and  senior  high  school  English  tried  out  this  course 
and  recorded  data  useful  in  its  revision.   In  the  Ctirriculiuii 
Workshop  during  the  simmer  of  19^6,  Dr.  Broening  and  forty 
teachers,  administrators  and  librarians  studied  every  re- 
corded question  comment  and  other  types  of  evidence  of  the 
teachability  of  the  19^5  units.  ...  In  the  light  of  all 
these  personal  experiences  and  published  research,  the  19^5 
units  were  revised  and  new  ones  were  developed, "2 

During  the  three  summers  of  the  workshop,  fifty-six 
teachers  as  well  as  other  educators  participated  in  the 
planning.  The  writer  was  sunong  them. 

These  units  of  work  were  built  aj?ound  interests  which 
English  teachers  had  recognized  as  being  common  to  all  secon- 
dary school  pupils,  as  well  as  around  the  interests  educators 
believe  should  be  stimulated.   The  units  as  ^irorked  out  for 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  are  as  follows: 


1.  English  as  Experience!  A  Course  of  Study  G-rades  7-12, 

Hillsborough  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  p.  Hi. 

2,  Ibid, ,  p.  iii. 
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Literature  Unlta^ 
7-B 

1.  America  "0  Beautiful  for  Patriot's  Dream" 

2.  Answers  to  a  Thousand  ^^Jhys 

3.  Adventxu:*es  on  the  High  Seas 

7-A 
h.      The  Art  of  Being  Kind 

5.  "Laughter  Holding  Both  His  Sides" 

6.  Everyday  Magic 

Optional 

7.  Looking  Behind  the  Ranges  (7-B) 

8.  Ideals  of  Vfork  (7-A) 

8-B 

9.  About  Animals 

10,  Some  People  Worth  Knowing 

11,  Let  Laughter  Ring 

8-A 

12,  Love  and  Friendship 

13,  Pleasures  of  the  Outdoors 
1^^,   Ideals  of  Home  Life 

Optional 

15,  Arm-Chalr  Traveling  (8-B) 

16,  Sky  High  (8-A) 

9-B 

17,  Enjoying  a  Good  Story 

18,  Wanting  to  be  Somebody  Else 

19,  Careers  In  Aviation 


3.  Ibid. ,  p.  16, 
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9-A 

20.  The  Lure  of  the  Middle  Ages 

21.  Vagabonding  through  Poetry 

22.  Political  Intrigue 

Optional 

23.  Seeing  the  Funny  Side  (9-B) 
2k,      Playing  the  Game  (9-A) 

25.   The  Venders  of  Science  (9-A) 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  purposes  behind 
these  \mits.   They  are  so  designed  that  in  each  grade  pupils 
are  taught  about  their  American  heritage,  given  a  chance  to 
search  out  information  on  many  subjects,  helped  to  develop 
a  sense  of  humor,  and  offered  esroerienoes  in  adventure, 
human  relations,  and  everyday  living.   Further,  they  are 
designed  to  incorporate  all  types  of  literature,  fiction,  non- 
fiction,  biography,  poetry,  and  essays, 

Vniat  will  not  be  noticed  by  a  casual  observer  of  these 
units,  perhaps,  is  that  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  intended 
to  take  only  a  portion  of  the  time  to  be  used  for  the  imit 
"Lure  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  that  Shakespeare's  Julius 
Caesar  made  the  xmit  "Political  Intrigue"  necessary. 

During  the  discussions  at  the  Workshop,  there  was  a 
small  group  of  teachers  who  were  unwilling  to  drop  these  tvro 
selections  from  the  curric-uliim.   So  there  they  remain,  call- 
ing upon  the  ingenuity  of  a  gifted  teacher  to  make  them 
meaningful  to  adolescents. 
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There  Is  at  least  one  Junior  high  school  vdiere  It  ap- 
pears that  these  two  pieces  of  llterattire,  which  are  often 
foimd  to  be  too  difficult  for  adolescents,  are  "being  taught 
probably  as  successfully  as  they  can  be  taught  to  teen-agers. 
At  the  Mary  L.  Tomlln  Junior  High  School  In  Plant  City,  the 
English  teachers,  with  the  assistance  of  the  school  librarie,n, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Magann,  have  expanded  these  two  units.   They  are  in- 
cluded here  In  their  complete  form  as  they  are  used  In  that 
particular  school, 

UNIT  22:  POLITICAL  INTRIGUE^ 

"A  wonderful  man  was  this  Caesar,' 
You  are  a  writer,  and  I  am  a  fighter,  but  here 

is  a  fellow 
Who  could  both  write  and  fight,  and  in  both  was 

equally  skillful."' 

"Yes,  he  was  equally  skilled,  as  you  say,  with  his 

pen  and  his  weapons. 
Somewhere  I  have  read,  but  where  I  forgot,  he 

could  dictate 
Seven  letters  at  once,  at  the  same  time  writing 

his  memoirs, " 

"Truly  a  wonderful  man  was  G-aius  Julius  Caesar,' 
Better  be  first,  he  said,  in  a  little  Iberian 

village 
Than  be  second  in  Rome,  and  I  think  he  was  right 

when  he  said  it. 
Twice  was  he  married  before  he  was  twenty,  and 

many  times  after; 
Battles  five  hundred  he  fought,  and  a  thousand 

cities  he  conquered; 
He,  too,  fought  in  Flanders,  as  he  himself  has 

recorded; 
Finally  he  was  stabbed  by  his  friend,  the  orator 

Brutus,' " 

Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standi sh 


^,  Unit  22  was  prepared  at  the  19^7  Hillsborough  County  Work- 
shop by  1^  Chastlan  and  A.  Roberts,  Used  by  permission 
of  yirs.   Ruth  Magann,  Librarian  at  Mary  L,  Tomlin  Jtmior 
High  School,  Plant  City,  Florida. 
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Now,  you  also,  will  have  the  privilege  of  reading  about  and 
forming  your  own  opinion  of  this  Roman  general  and  statesman, 
Julius  Caesar,   You  will  have  an  introduction,  in  this  play, 
to  the  works  of  the  world's  greatest  dramatist,  William  Shake- 
speare, 

CONFERENCE;  Discussion  of  the  theme  of  the  play,  clues  for 
enjoying  the  play;  review  of  the  facts  about  Elizabethan 
theaters;  the  means  Shakespeare  used  to  please  the  masses; 
the  use  and  the  Importance  of  the  soliloquy;  review  of 
facts  about  Roman  history  and  customs  as  backgroimd;  modem 
versions  of  Julius  Caesar. 

PUPIL'S  i^sponsibility: 

1,  Be  able  to  give  a  suimmary  of  each  scene  in  one  sentence, 

2,  Be  able  to  answer  the  following  questions  about  the  play: 

Act  I. 

1.  According  to  the  play,  from  what  physical  troubles 
did  Julius  Caesar  suffer?  Do  you  think  these  made 
him  an  inferior  leader? 

2.  Which  of  the  characters  in  this  act  do  you  think 
are  loyal  to  Caesar? 

3.  Be  able  to  describe  some  of  the  weird  happenings 
recorded  in  Scene  III, 

A-,   By  what  means  does  Cassius  win  Casca  to  the  side 
of  the  conspirators? 

5,  Why  are   the  conspirators  eager  to  get  the  support 
and  approval  of  Brutus? 

6,  If  you  had  been  a  Roman  citizen  in  the  year  ^^  B.C. 
woiild  you  have  Joined  the  forces  of  the  conspirators? 

Act  II. 

1,  Select  and  be  able  to  read  aloud  lines  which  show 
what  decision  Brutus  made  before  the  arrival  of  the 
conspirators, 

2,  Be  able  to  name  the  conspirators.   How  did  Brutus 
greet  them? 

3,  What  answer  did  Brutus  make  to  the  suggestion  that 
l^ark  Antony  be  killed? 

^,   Be  able  to  point  out  three  incidents  in  this  act  in 
which  Brutus  shows  consideration  for  others. 

5.  Why  did  Portia  consider  herself  superior  to  other 
women? 

6,  Describe  the  dream  of  Calpurnia  and  the  reports  of 
the  augerers.   What  was  Caesar's  reaction  to  both? 
How  did  Declus  prevail  upon  Caesar  to  come  to  the 
Senate-house? 
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7.  Who   escorted  Caesar  there? 

8,  Tvro  warnings  have  been  prepared  for  Caesar.  V/hat 
are  they? 

Act  III 

1,  TfVhy  did  Caesar  disregard  the  warnings  which  might 
have  saved  his  life? 

2,  ^-ftio,  of  all  the  conspirators,  was  calm  after  the 
assassination? 

3,  Brutus  invited  Mark  Antony  to  hear  an  explanation 
for  the  murder  of  Caesar  and  asked  him  to  Join  in 
the  cause  of  Roman  freedom.   In  vrtiat  way  did  Brutus 
prove  his  good  faith? 

k.      Be  able  to  read  aloud  lines  which  indicate  that 
Mark  Antony  was  not  as  honest  as  Brutus  in  his 
pledge  of  friendship.   Do  you  blame  Antony  for  his 
hypocrisy? 

5.  What  were  the  main  points  of  Brutus*  speech  in  the 
forum? 

6.  Antony's  speeches  were  planned  to  stir  up  the  emo- 
tions of  the  citizens  and  with  them  to  the  cause  of 
Caesar.   Be  able  to  read  lines  which  appealed  to  the 
citizens'  sense  of  (a)  hate,  (b)  greed,  (c)  patrio- 
tism, and  (d)  sympathy.   Do  you  think  that  mobs 
could  have  been  stirred  up  in  this  manner  in  Shake- 
speare's day?  In  our  own  day? 

Act  IV 

1,  What  precautions  did  Antony  and  Octavious  take  to 
insure  the  safety  of  their  new  empire? 

2,  What  was  the  basis  of  the  quarrel  between  Brutus 
and  Cassius? 

3,  What  was  the  main  "grief"  from  which  Brutus  was 
suffering?  V/hat  did  he  say  was  the  only  cure  for 
it? 

k.      Did  Caesar's  ghost  add  or  detract  to  your  Interest 
in  this  act? 

5.  Who,  do  you  think,  was  more  practical,  Brutus  or 
Cassius? 

6,  Select  and  be  able  to  read  lines  from  the  play  in 
which  are  given  the  main  points  of  contention  be- 
tween Brutus  and  Cassius, 

Act  V 

1,  Which  side  led  the  attack  at  the  battle  of  Philippl? 

2,  Which  side,  in  your  estimation,  had  more  advantages? 

3,  Be  able  to  describe  in  your  own  words  vdiat  took  place 
at  the  meeting  of  the  opposing  generals. 
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^•,   VJhat  coiEinent  did  Cassius  make  to  Brutus  after  the 
meeting?  Was  he  Justified  in  making  it? 

5.  ^o  you  think  Brutus  a.nd  Cassius  expected  to  win 
the  battle  viien  they  took  farewell  of  one 
another? 

6.  Be  able  to  describe  the  mistake  tha.t  was  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  Cassius, 

7.  Be  able  to  read  lines  which  indicate  that  Brutus 
was  loyal  by  his  friends  end.   respected  by  hie 
enemies.  ,  ,  even  in  defeat. 

Play  as  a  whole. 

1,  List  all  the  leading  characters  in  order  of  their 
importance.   Find  lines  from  the  play  which  describe 
his  or  her  most  outstanding  qualities, 

2,  What  qualities  in  the  character  of  Brutus  were  re- 
sponsible for  his  downfall? 

3,  In  this  play,  the  leading  characters  meet  disaster 
and  defeat.   If  Shakespeare  had  been  vn?iting  for  a 
modem  audience,  he  might  have  forgotten  history 
and  planned  a  happier  ending.   Would  such  a  conclu- 
sion have  taken  away  from  the  grandeur  of  truthful- 
ness of  the  play? 

^,   Under  v^at  condition  were  the  following,  often- 
quoted  lines  spoken: 

Ton  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 
Ee  thinks  too  much:  such  men  are  dangerous. " 

"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  imderlings.  " 

"Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once, " 

"I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him. 
But  for  the  general," 

"Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds,  " 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affaii-'s  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 

"When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  useth  and  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith,  " 

"A  friend  should  bear  his  friends  infirmities, " 
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"0  Julius  Caesar,  thou  are  mighty  yetj" 

".  ,  ,  keep  this  man  safe; 
Give  him  all  kindness;  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies, " 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mlx'd  In  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  -PThls  vras  a  man,' '  " 

SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS;  (Committee  Work)  -  While  we  are  reading  and 
discussing  the  play  In  class,  many  of  you  may  wish  to  do  some 
group  work  v:ith  others  on  projects  viilch  will  Increase  your 
appreciation  of  the  play  and  Its  a^ithor.  Here  are  some  extra, 
activities  for  you  to  consider, 

1,  All  of  the  scenes  of  the  first  act  take  place 

In  Rome.   How  would  you  deslgTi  a  state  set  for  any 
one  of  these  scenes? 

2,  In  Act  II  and  Act  III  are  several  world-famous 
soliloquies  and  orations.   Select  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing to  memorize: 

(a)  Brutus*  sollloquay  In  Act  II,  Scene  I, 
Lines  10-3^; 

(b)  Antony's  sollloquay  In  Act  III,  Scene  I, 
Lines  25^275; 

(c)  Brutus'  oration  In  Act  III,  Scene  II, 
Lines  309-i;20; 

(d)  Antony's  oration  In  Act  III,  Scene  II, 
Lines  386-i!-20, 

3,  Suppose  you  were  asked  to  arrange  the  plaj^  for  a 
motion  picture  script  or  a  radio  broadcast.   Make 
a  brief  outline  of  the  conflict  and  select  the 
scenes  which  carry  forward  the  action  most  dramatic- 
ally, 

^.   Plan  an  exhibit  to  include  such  things  as:  sketches 
or  models  of  sn   Elizabethan  playhouse;  London  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  Costumes  worn  by  actors  in 
the  days  of  Shakespeare;  the  Roman  Forum;  1iie  Roman 
people;  the  interior  of  a  fioman  house;  the  battle  of 
Phllippl. 

5,  Write  a  composition  on  any  one  of  the  follovilng: 

(a)  An  Imaginary  interview  with  Shakespeare; 

(b)  A  page  from  a  letter  Portia  might  have 
^■JTltten  to  a  friend; 
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(c)  A  nev/spaper  axjcount  of  the  assaeslnation, 

(d)  A  letter  about  the  attempted  coronation, 

(e)  A  revlev/  of  the  first  performance  of 
Julius  Caesar, 

(f )  A  Roman  Triiomph, 

(g)  The  Roman  calendar 
(h)     Luperoalla 

(i)     Government  of  Rome  in  Caesar* s  day, 
(j)     Caesar's  ambition 

(k)     Character  sketches  of  Casslus,    Brutus, 
Antony, 

HONORS  WORK 

I.  Research  papers  and  talks: 


I 


1,  The  Elizabethan  Theatrical  Performajice 

2,  Queen  Elizabeth  -  Ker  Day  and  Age 
Fashions  in  the  Day  of  Elizabeth 
Plays  I  have  Seen 

5,  The  Elizabethan  Audience 

6,  Piracy  in  the  Days  of  Sidney  and  Raliegh 

7,  Sports  in  the  Days  of  Elizabeth 

8,  The  Miracle  Play  at  Oberammergau 

II,   Things  to  Make 

1,  A  scaled  model  of  an  Elizabethan  Theater 

2,  A  model  of  an  Elizabethan  costume 
Charts  of  Elizabethan  Fashions 
A  Handbill  advertising  an  Elizabethan  Play 


I 


III,      Things  to   do 

1,  Teach  the  class,   or  a  group,    songs  that  were  popular 
in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and  songs  from  the  plays, 

2,  Play  recordings  of  Elizabethan  music   and  soliloquies 
and  scenes  recoir^ed  by  contemporary  artists, 

3,  Arrange  with  your  local   theater  management  to  bring 
to  yoiir  community  one  of  the  Shakespearean  films. 

If  you  have  not  seen  Elizabeth  Bergner  in  As  You  Like 
It,    try  to   secure  the  showing  as  it  is  one  of  the 
best.      Also,   you  will  enjoy  Mids^aInmer  Night '  s  Dream 
and  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

Books  you  will  enjoy: 

Abbott:  History  of  Julius  Caesar 
Anderson:   V^ith  the  Eagles 
Bxilwer-Lytton:   Last  Days  of  Pompeii 
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Davis:  A  Friend  of  Caesar 
A  Day  in  Old  Rome 

Douglas:  The  Robe 

Farmer:  Boys*  Book  of  Famous  Rulers 

G-ayley:  Classic  J^ths 

Ha.aren:  Famous  Men  of  Rome 

Johnston:  Private  Lives  of  the  Romans 

MacG-regor:  Story  of  Rome  From  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Death  of  Augustus 

Masefield:  Traged;;-  of  Pompey 

Plutarch:  Lives 

Sienkiewlcs:  Quo  Vadis 

Tappan:  Stoiy  of  the  Roman  People 

Treble  and  King:  Everyday  Life  in  Rome  in  the  Times 
of  Caesar 

Yonge:  A  Book  of  Worthies  Gathered  From  the  Old  His- 
tories and  Now  VJritten  Anew 

Wallace:  Ben  Hur 

Wells:  Outline  of  History 

Weyman:  Under  the  Red  Robe 

Whitehead:  The  Standard  Bearer 

Books  on  the  Elizabethan  Period: 

Anderson:  Elizabeth  the  Queen 

Baker:  Forty-Minute  Plays  from  Shakespeare 

Barnes:  Drake  and  His  Yoeman 

Bxillen:  Lyrics  from  Song  Books  of  England 

Chambers:  Elizabethan  Stages 

Drinkwater:  Mary  Stuart 

Drury:  History  Calling 

Harrison:  Elizabethan  England 

Henty:  Under  Drake's  Flag 

Jerrold:  Shake  sp  ear  eland 

Kingsley:  Westward  Ho,' 

Kipling:  Rewards  and  Fairies 

Leighton:  Golden  G-alleon 

Major:  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flow 

D.  Vernon  of  Hadden  Hall 
Martin:  A  Warxirick shire  Lad 
Pyle:  A  Book  of  Pirates 
Rolfe:  Shakespeare  the  Boy 
Sabatini:  The  Sea  Eacvik 
Thomdlke:  Shakespeare's  Theater 

The  above  xmit  is  designed  to  cover  a  period  of  study 

lasting  six  weeks.   As  far  as  concerns  the  lasting  benefits 

pupils  may  receive  from  the  study  of  a  long  literary  selection, 
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the  value  of  the  unit  appears  to  be  negligible.   The  main 
value  eeems  to  be  in  the  opportunities  for  pupils  to  graep 
historical  and  social  trends  of  the  period.   There  is  evidence 
of  a  valiant  effort  to  find  factors  in  the  setting  that  may 
be  applied  to  the  present  day.   Hence,  it  may  be  stated  tha.t 
there  is  evidence  of  the  ingenious  teacher  assuming  to  give 
her  pupils  some  values  from  a  literary  selection  that  Is  re- 
moved from  their  realm  of  understanding  and  appreciation. 

In  the  siuumer  of  19^7,  at  a  Workshop  in  Polk  County,  with 
Dr.  Broening^  as  consultant,  the  English  teachers  of  that 
county  set  up  units  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  Secondary 
Schools,   These  units  are  almost  identical,  in  name  and  in 
materials,  to  the  units  v^lch  had  previously  been  set  up  In 
Hillsborough  County,   In  the  "Sequence  of  Units  and  Common 
Learning,"  (English  Units  and  Attainments.  A  Tentative  Co\irse 
of  Study  in  English  Grades  7-12)  are  listed  the  following  units 
as  they  were  set  up  for  Polk  Coxuity, 

Seventh  Year 

1,  Adventures  on  the  High  Seas 

2,  America  the  Beautiful 

3,  Faithfia  Friends 

^,   Answers  to  a  Thousand  VJhys 

5.   Laughter  Holding  Both  His  Sides 


7.  Angela  Broening,  M,  Ph.  D,  is  Assistant  Director  of  Re- 
search, Baltimore,  Maryland, 
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6,  Everyday  l^aglc 

7.  Looking  Behind  the  Ranges 

8,  Ide8j.s  of  Work 

9.  The  Art  of  Being  Kind 

Eighth  grade 

10,  Dogs  and  Other  Animals 

11,  Love  and  Friendship 

12,  People  V/orth  Knowing 

13,  Let  Laiighter  Ring 

14,  Ideals  of  Home  Life 

15,  Pleasures  of  the  Outdoors 

16,  Sky  High 

17,  Joy  of  Achievement 

Ninth  Year 

18,  Enjoying  a  C3ood  Story 

19,  Spirit  of  Adventure 

20,  Liire  of  the  Middle  Ages 

21,  Vagabonding  Through  Poetry 

22,  World  In  Which  We  Live 

23,  Political  Intrigue 

24,  Understanding  People 

Fifteen  English  teachers  participated  In  the  project  of 
developing  the  above  units  for  Polk  County,   They  completed 
the  vrork  In  one  summer.   The  County  Supervisor  of  Instruction 
believes  that  the  teachers  who  helped  to  set  up  the  units  axe 
the  only  ones  who  are  attempting  to  follow  them. 
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Fron  Informal  Inteirviews  vrith  several  other  tee.chers  of 
literature  in  the  secondary  schools,  the  "writer  did  not  find 
one  who  used  the  tinlt  in  her  classroom.   One  teacher  remarked 
that  she  thinks  the  xmits  are  fine,  but  not  having  helped  to 
set  them  up,  they  have  no  significance  for  her.   Besides  this, 
she  explained,  she  has  her  own  plans,  materials  and  techniques 
tha.t  she  uses  from  year  to  3'' ear. 

In  Hillsborough  County  almost  all  the  English  teachers 
use  the  vmits.   These  teachers  are  organized  into  a  Council 
and  meet  regularly  every  six  weeks  to  discuss  their  common 
problems  and  share  teaching  suggestions.   It  is  evident  that, 
to  put  any  plan  universally  to  vrork,  the  plan  must  have  been 
actually  set  up  by  those  who  are  to  use  it.   Further,  plans 
must  be  revised  continually, 

A  few  of  the  English  teachers  in  Polk  Covuity,  who  v;ere 
contacted,  disclosed  that  they  no  longer  teach  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,   When  asked  >Aiat  they  taught  instead,  not  one  had  sub- 
stituted another  single  selection  for  it.   Most  of  them  are 
using  library  activities  instead. 

One  Polk  County  teacher  explained  that  she  teaches  Julius 
Caesar  by  having  pupils  take  the  part  of  the  characters  and 
read  the  acts  before  the  class, 

VJho  is  to  say  whether  the  unit  plan  or  the  dramatization 
plan  is  the  better  means  for  teaching  Julius  Caesar?  \i7ho  is  to 
say  that  any  one  plan  is  the  best  for  teaching  any  specific 
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selection?  The  old  methods  of  teaching  a  literary  selection 

by  the  use  of  diagrams  and  detailed  Interpretation  are  still 

being  employed  In  many  schools, 

"Some  teachers  fall  to  realize  that  there  are 
activities  that  night  be  suitable  for  one  t^o 
has  a  right  background  In  literature  but  not 
suitable  for  Jxinlor  high  school  pupils.   The 
activities  are  the  kind  that  call  for  analysis 
of  the  selections,  the  study  of  backgrounds, 
and  the  collection  of  information  about  authors 
and  periods.   In  using  books  with  pupils, 
teachers  sometimes  require  such  a  detailed  study 
of  the  materials  tha-t  a  class  takes  more  time  to 
read. the  story  thsn  the  author  used  in  \irriting 
it,  "6 

The  answer  seems  to  be  in  the  applying  of  motivating  techniques. 
If  these  are  employed  in  an  effective  manner,  the  reading  of 
the  material  by  the  pupils  should  be  a  logical  sequence  in 
their  attempts  to  solve  their  own  particular  problems. 

Many  teachers  have  begun  to  cover,  quickly,  the  materials 
that  are  8,ssumed  to  be  required  but  which  are  xmsui table,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  to  be  taught  to  Junior  high  school 
students.   In  the  case  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Lady  of  the  Lake« 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  there  is  a  movement  to  oust 
them  as  required  reading. 

From  A  Brief  Q-uide  to  Teachlnjy  English  in  the  Secondary 

Schools,  these  statements  are  found: 

"In  any  grade  there  are  some  pupils  retarded  In 
reading  as  much  as  three  grades.   In  all  prob- 


6,  Neville,  Payne  and  Miller,  0£.  cit, ,  p.  17, 
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ability  such  pupils  probably  will  not  enjoy 
Treasure  Islajicl  and  can  make  neither  head  nor 
tall  of  Julius  Caesar,    If  left  to  read  It  alone, 
^■That   to   do  with  these  pupils  is  a  major  problem,  "' 

"The   old  analytical  process   of  dealing  with  a  master- 
piece  seems  to   be  gone.      A  Shakespearean  play  or  a 
long  narrative  poem  like    'Idylls  of  the  King'   offers 
more   to  a  class  in  tvra  v;eeks   than  it  does  In  a  pro- 
longed study,      \Vhat  to  do  with  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake,* 
for  example,    is  often   a  problem  to   a  ninth  grade 
teacher.      Some  classes  sto  not  ready  to   profit  from 
it  at  all;    in  that  case,    it   is  best   to  omit  it. "8 

It   should  be   stated  here  that  at  least  four  persons  vrho 
were  partly  responsible  for  the  Guide  also   attended  the  Hills- 
borough County  Workshop  and  worked  on  the  course  of  study 
there.      Several  teachers  vflio  have  done  \-tovIk.  on  both  of  these 
projects  have  been  working  at  Tallahassee  on  an  English  Course 
of  Study  for  the  State  of  Florida,^     It  is  hoped  that  those 
responsible  for  this   study  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
materials  that  can  be  usefiil  in  helping  adolescents  make   their 
adjustments, 

"High  school  literature  has   seldom  been  made  vital 
to  yoxmg  people  because  very  few  teachers  have  been 
given  the  opportimity  to  raalce  use  of  their  own 
imagination  and  the  experiential  backgrounds  of 
pupils  for  the   selection  of  raaterial.s,  "^0 

The  teacher  of  literature  must  differentiate  between 
reading  activities  and  those  activities  which  have  for  their 


7.  State  Department  of  Education  Bulletin  Niimber  l^   p,    39. 

8.  Ibid,,   p.    39. 

9.  This  G-uide  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  published, 
10.  Neville,  Payne  and  Miller,  o£,  clt, ,  p.  21, 
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purposes  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  literatiire.   The 
latter  are  concerned  with  the  practical  and  aesthetic  values 
to  be  derived  from  literary  experience;  the  former  are  con- 
cerned xiTlth  the  acquisition  of  skills  necessary  in  the  read- 
ing process. 

Some  may  deny  that  it  is  the  concern  of  the  teacher  of 
literature  to  help  -Dupils  develop  efficient  reading  skills. 
This  is  the  concern  of  all  teachers  in  every  grade.   It  has 
been  sho^m,  previously,  that  many  junior  high  school  pupils 
are  retarded  in  reading.   It  is  only  logical  that  they  must 
be  taught  to  read  before  they  can  receive  many  benefits  fi*ora 
literary  experiences.   Confronted  with  this  problem,  many 
teachers  want  to  knovf  how  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to 
ass\ime  this  responsibility  in  addition  to  all  the  others  in 
their  heavy  schedules. 

Teachers  should  knov;  the  reading  grade  level  of  each  of 
her  pupils.   Further,  she  should  become  axirare  of  particular 
Interests  of  each  one  of  them,   VJlth  this  information  in  her 
possession,  if  she  is  adequately  familiair  with  the  subject 
treatment  of  the  books  in  her  school  library,  and  if  she  re- 
cognizes the  reading  grade  difficulty  of  these  books  she 
should  be  able  to  get  together  the  right  pupil  and  the  right 
book  at  the  right  time.   In  many  cases  this  procedure  may  do 
more  to  refine  reading  skills  than  some  of  the  tecJanlques  of 
clinicians.   Furthermore,  it  is  the  least  tha-t  the  teacher  of 
literature  can  be  expected  to  do  for  retarded  children. 
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The  Mary  L,  Tomlin  Jimlor  High  School,  Plant  City, 
Florida,  is  fortvinate  in  having  for  its  librarian,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Magann,   Besides  having  been  a  teacher  of  English,  for  several 
years,  and  a  principal  of  the  school,  for  one  year,  l-Irs,  Magann 
worked  three  stunmers  devising  the  imlts  for  the  English  Coin*se 
of  Study  at  the  Hillsborough  County  Workshop,   She  is  also 
familiar  vrith  the  thousands  of  books  in  the  library.   She  knows 
the  subject  treated  in  most  of  them  as  well  as  the  reading 
grade  level  of  difficulty.   She  is  familiar  with  a  large  per- 
cent of  the  students  and  knows  their  reading  abilities  and 
their  interests,  Mrs,  Magann  has  expanded  most  of  the  units 
suggested  in  the  English  Course  of  Study,  building  them  around 
the  library. 

Outside  Reading: 

An  attempt  v/as  made  by  the  writer  to  determine  the  number 
and  types  of  books  that  the  pupils  actually  read  In  the  Mary 
L,  Tomlin  Junior  High  School,  and  the  Lakelajid  Jtinlor-Senlor 
High  School,  Many  factors  made  the  task  impossible. 

In  examining  the  library  cards  of  fifty  (50)  ninth  grade 
pupils,  selected  alphabetically  at  the  former  school,  six  hun- 
dred ten  (610)  books  were  listed.   This  Is  an  average  of  a 
fraction  more  than  twelve  books  for  each  pupil.   The  data  are 
not  conclusive,  however,  because  many  of  the  pupils  had  filled, 
and  discarded,  several  cards  during  the  year.   It  was  foimd  that 
one  pupil  had  read  twenty-four  books  over  a  period  of  tvro  months. 
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In  the  latter  school,  twenty -five  cards  were  chosen 
from  the  students  of  two  different  teachers.   These  pupils 
had  recorded  on  their  cards,  the  books  they  had  read  in  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.   Cards  from  one  class  were 
chosen  alphabetically.   It  was  impossible,  in  the  case  of 
the  other  class,  to  select  them  alphabetically,  due  to  the 
failure  of  so  many  students  to  indicate  at  what  point  their 
ninth  grade  reading  began. 

The  teacher  of  the  first  class  indicated  that  she  had  per- 
mitted her  pupils  to  choose  their  own  books  to  meet  the  needs 
in  and  out  of  the  classroom.   The  other  teacher  stated  that 
If  one  of  her  pupils  took  from  the  library,  a  book  which  she 
did  not  deem  satisfactory,  she  had  the  individual  return  it. 

The  cards  of  the  first  group  mentioned  above,  listed 
three  hundred  and  twenty  books  which  averages  almost  thirteen 
to  the  pupil.  The  other  group  listed  one  hundred  and  twelve, 
which  is  an  average  of  betxi^een  four  and  five  books.   One  child 
in  the  former  group  had  read  seven ty-t^ro  books  during  the 
school  year, 

Tlie  results  of  this  survey  are  limited.   However,  it  does 
show  that,  if  restrictions  of  choice  are  eliminated,  and  if 
pupils  are  permitted  to  read  books  that  they  like,  provided 
they  are  given  the  time  to  read  them,  adolescents  will  read 
xvldely. 

Hence,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  teaching  of  literature 
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in  the  Junior  high  school  should  center  around  the  Interests 
and  needs  of  the  pupils.  Further,  It  shoxild  be  so  organized 
as  to  cover  areas  of  viork.  wide  enough  to  permit  Individual 
selection  of  reading  material  and  stimulate  Individual  task- 
setting.  Activities  should  center  aroiond  a  library  that  has 
been  organized  especially  for  the  pupils  it  is  intended  to 
serve. 

The  library  centered  literatiire  program  has  many  possi- 
bilities for  helping  adolescents  to  make  many  personal  and 
social  adjustments.   It  is  possible  for  pupils  In  this  type 
program,  to  make  their  ovm  decisions,  to  esta.blish  themselves 
with  the  group,  and  to  find  many  answers  that  they  are  seek- 
ing.  They  can  find  a.n  outlet  for  their  o\^m  personalities. 
Such  satisfying  experiences  should  afford  pleasure  so  laiat  a 
liking  for  literature  may  be  developed. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  Student  Body 

The  student  body  of  American  schools  has  changed.   This 
is  due,  to  a  large  degree,  to  the  passage  of  lavrs  compelling 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  until  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen.   Before  the  enactment  of  these 
laws,  most  of  the  students  attending  high  school  v/ere  the 
children  of  the  more  well-to-do  fajnilies.   They  xvere  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  college  attendance  in  preparation  for  a 
profession.   Today,  all  children  from  all  types  of  homes 
are  attending  high  school,   A  large  percentage  of  them  have 
no  Intention  of  going  to  college.   They  expect  to  find  Jobs 
and  go  to  vrork  as  soon  a-s  they  finish  high  school,  or  as  soon 
as  they  become  sixteen  yes.rs  of  age. 

The  fact  is  accepted  generally  that  the  schools  today 
have  a  larger  number  of  dull  children  than  did  the  traditional 
schools.   This  is  probably  attributive,  to  a  large  degree,  to 
the  lack  of  many  types  of  experiences  in  their  backgrounds. 
This  lack  of  experience  can  be  blamed  upon  the  financial  a,nd 
social  positions  of  the  homes  from  which  they  come  and  upon  the 
community  in  which  they  live. 

This  scarcity  of  experiences  in  the  social  and  cultural 
modern  world  makes  satisfactory  reactions  to  the  complicated 
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process  of  reading  Impossible,   Hence,  it  follows  that  the 
schools  must  furnish  opportunities  for  student  psirtlclpation 
in  many  activities. 

It  lias  been  shovna  that  pupils  in  the  Jxmior  hl^  school 
are  in  va.rying  stages  of  grovrth  physically,  intellectually, 
and  emotionally.   This  variance  Is  caused  by  a  multiplicity 
of  factors  of  environment  and  inlieritsnce. 

No  one  disputes  the  statement  that  adolescence  is  the 
"in  between"  stage  of  development  in  the  process  of  growing 
up.   Further,  no  one  disputes  the  fact  that,  at  this  time, 
individuals  are  beset  with  more  problems  of  adjustment  than 
at  any  other  period  of  their  lives.   These  adjustments  are 
concerned  with  their  struggles  to  become  dynamic  Individual 
personalities  and  with  secuj:"ing  asceptance  by  their  own 
group  and  by  society, 

VJith  the  conflicting  demand  of  parents  and  society, 
adolescents  are  chiefly  concerned  vilth  evolving  their  own 
philosophies  of  life. 

Many  pupils  In  the  Junior  high  school  are  greatly  re- 
tarded in  the  skills  of  reading,   Hov;ever,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  of  them  are  greatly  advanced  In  skills  in  readlr^.   This 
produces  a  situation  vfliereby  one  partlctilar  class  may  have 
pupils  with  reading  grade  levels  ranging  from  the  second  grade 
to  the  twelfth  grade.   It  is  impossible  to  use  the  same  mater- 
ials for  these  different  individuals. 
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The  possibility  of  using  duplicated  ma,terials  for  all 
pupils  Is  further  hampered  by  the  many  differences  in  interests 
and  needs.   It  lias  been  shown  that  Junior  high  school  pupils, 
as  a  whole,  are  interested  in  finding  the  ajiswers  to  many 
questions  of  human  nature,  life  as  it  really  is,  science, 
careers,  adventure,  and  in  individuals  of  their  own  age  and 
with  their  own  problems.   Different  pupils  however  are  inter- 
ested in  different  phases  of  these  subjects  at  different 
times. 

When  pupils  are  permitted  freedom  in  the  choice  of  what 
they  read,  and  if  many  books  on  their  level  of  ability  are  made 
available,  they  vrill  read  widely,  and  will  gradually  develop 
discrimination  in  their  literarj'-  tastes,   VThat  is  more,  they 
will  develop  a  liking  for  reading  and  for  the  study  of  litera- 
ture.  V/hen  no  choice,  or  very  little  choice,  is  permitted 
in  the  selection  of  what  they  read,  and  when  they  are  forced 
to  read  literature  selections  for  which  they  have  neither  any 
interest  nor  the  ability  to  tinderstand,  many  pupils  develop 
a  dislike  for  reading  and  for  activities  concerned  v/ith  the 
study  of  literature. 

Activities  in  Junior  high  school  literature  should  help 
the  pupils  develop  a  philosophy  of  life.   To  do  this,  the 
activities  necessarily  must  be  concerned  with  self-realization, 
human  relations,  information  on  many  things,  the  reality  of 
life  and  the  beauty  in  everyday  living. 
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The  Currloiiluin 

Since  the  State  of  Florida  does  not  have,  in  print,  a 
coxirse  of  study  for  the  teaching  of  literature  in  the  secon- 
dary school,  and  since  manj?  teachers  use  the  organization  of 
the  state  adopted  textbooks  for  their  guide  in  teaching,  an 
examination  of  these  textbooks  is  necessary  to  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  curriculum, 

FivDm  this  examination,  the  following  statements  were 
foiind  to  be  true, 

1,  The  type  of  literature  used  in  the  majority 
of  the  selections  in  the  texts  if  fiction, 

2,  Much  of  the  subject  matter  is  still  concerned 
with  legend  and  the  past  ages  of  foreign 
countries, 

3»   The  piirpose  that  the  authors  of  a  large  per- 
cent of  the  selections  have  is  to  give  in- 
formation and  to  entertain.  There  is  a 
noticeable  lack  of  literature  concerned  vrlth 
phases  of  a  philosophy  of  life,  or  with 
human  relations, 

4,  Although  Liost  of  the  poeti^  is  concerned  with 
subjects  pertaining  to  a  philosophy  of  life, 
the  forms  of  the  poems  themselves  makes  the 
intent  of  the  author  difficult  for  adolescents 
to  understand, 

5.  In  an  analysis  of  the  larger  selections  taught 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  It  was  found 
that  they  are  too  difficult  for  a  large  number 
of  Junior  high  school  pupils. 

Conclusions 

The  changes  in  the  curriculum  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  changes  in  the  student  body. 
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As  It  Is  now  set  up,  the  currlctiliAm  does  not  embrace 
the  varieties  of  materials  and  activities  which  are  needed 
to  meet  the  individual  needs  and  Interest  of  all  pupils. 

There  is  a  lack  of  literature  that  might  assist  in  the 
formation  of  a  philosophy  of  life,  in  getting  along  xvith  other 
people,  and  in  understanding  life  as  it  really  is. 

The  longer  selections  included  in  the  present  curriculum 
do  not  merit  the  time  that  is  spent  upon  them.  In  many  cases 
they  probably  add  to  the  confusion  of  adolescents. 

In  view  of  the  above  analysis  of  the  Junior  high  school 
pupils'  interests,  needs  and  abilities  along  v/ith  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  actual  literary  contents  of  the  curricxilum,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  an  iirgent  need  to  bring  the  two  more 
closely  together, 

Reco  mmendat ions 

It  is  logical  to  stirmise  that  no  one  text  book  can  meet 
the  needs  of  Junior  high  school  pupils.   Text  books  probably 
sho\£Ld  be  used  in  the  same  manner  that  other  books  a-re  used 
in  the  teaching  of  literature. 

Activities  should  be  planned  over  broad  areas.   They 
should  center  in  the  library. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  libraries  be  adequately 
equipped  to  facilitate  literary  activities, 

Jimior  high  school  teachers  of  literature  should  become 
familiar  with  the  many  new  books  that  are  being  printed  for 
teen-agers.   These  should  be  incorporated  into  the  curriculum. 
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TABLE  I 


Results  of  the  Henmon  Nelson  Mental  Test  given  to  pupils  In 
June,  19^8,  to  the  pupils  In  the  seventh  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  In  Lakeland,  Florida 


I.  Q. 

Percent  of 
Students 
Making  Score 

Rating 

150-159 
lJ[j,0-li4.9 

130-130 

.015 
.015 
.05 

Very  Superior 

120-129 

.17 

Superior 

110-119 

.17 

Slightly  above  normal 

100-109 
90-99 

.19 
.19 

Normal 

80-89 

.12 

Low  normal 

70-79 
60-69 

.07 
.01 

Borderline 

Used  by  permission  of  the  Supervising  Principal  of  Lakeland 
Schools;  adapted  tvom   the  records  of  his  office. 
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TABLE  II 


Report  on  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  administered  to  pupils 
In  June,  19^8,  In  grades  seven  through  twelve,  In  the  pub« 
llo  schools  In  Lakeland,  Florida 


Grade 

Level 

Grade  Seven 

Grade  Eight 

Grade  Nine 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

H- 

10 

l^ 

H' 

5 

16 

17 

15 

6 

52 

56 

36 

7 

59 

52 

5^ 

8 

^9 

5^ 

56 

9 

38 

29 

51 

10 

18 

28 

37 

11 

10 

30 

21 

12 

^ 

9 

Ik 

13 

10 

Zk 

31 

Totals 

..  268 

30i^ 

319 

Used  by  permission  of  the  Supervising  Principal  of  Lake- 
land Schools;  adapted  from  the  records  of  his  office. 
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TABLE  III 


A  Comparleon  of  Test  Results  of  Five  Seventh  Grades  Within  the 

City  of  Lakeland,  June  19^ 


Type  of  Test   School  1  School  2  School  3  School  ^  School  5 


Henmon  Nelson 

I.  Q. 

120  and  above 

39^ 

110-119 

23? 

100-109 

20^ 

90-99 

^2? 

80-89 

^i 

70-79 

0% 

70  and  below 

0% 

19% 

17? 
17? 
11^ 

0% 


19? 
27^ 
17? 
10^ 


25? 
15? 

^^? 
zk% 

20^ 
k% 
0% 


9% 
20% 

32? 
11^ 

^^? 
9% 


Iowa  Silent 
Reading  Qi^de 
Nonns 


8.5 


7.9 


7.7 


7.7 


7.2 


Cooperative 
Mathematics 

Test 
Percentiles 

75-99 

50-7^ 

25-^9 

0-24 


^% 
23? 
10^ 
18^ 


25^ 

21^ 

37? 

39? 

18;^ 

ZJ% 

20^ 

17% 

2h% 

J^% 

30? 
12^ 


^3? 
37? 

25? 

25^ 


Number  of  Chil- 
dren Tested:     k9 


66 


59 


Uri 


55 


It  is  of  significance  to  notice  that  School  1  has  a  higher  per- 
centage of  I.Q,*s  taiat  are  average  ajid  above.   It  has  also  the 
highest  class  median  for  reading  abilities  and  the  highest  scores 
for  accomplishment  in  mathematics.  School  2  has  the  second  high- 
est scores  in  I.  Q. 's,  reading,  and  mathematics.  Schools  3,  4, 
and  5»  are  correspondingly  lower  in  I.  Q.'e,  reading,  and  mathe- 
matics. 


Used  by  permission  of  the  Supervising  Principal  of  Lakeland 
Schools;  adapted  from  tiie  records  of  his  office. 
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TABLE  IV 


PuiTose  of  Author,  Literary  Setting  and  Literary  Tjrpe  of  Prose 
and  Poetry  Selections,  by  percentages,  contained  in  Series  of 
Textbooks  adopted  by  the  State  Depaxtment  of  Education,  Florida, 


PROS 

E 

PURPOSE  OF  AUTHOR 

Series 

Information 

Human 
Relations 

Philosophy 
of  Life 

13% 

Entertain 

Enjoying  Literature 

50^ 

3% 

3^% 

Cultural  Growth 

28^ 

11% 

1h/% 

iy?% 

Literature  and  Life 

50^ 

13% 

k% 

33^ 

LITERARY-  SETTING 

Series 

American 
Present 

American 
Past 

Foreign 
Present 

Foreign 
Past 

EJi Joying  Literature 

61^ 

\k^ 

11^ 

1k% 

Cultural  Growth 

^3% 

2h% 

7% 

26% 

Literature  and  Life 

30% 

23% 

10% 

31% 

LITERARY 

TYPE 

Series 

Fiction 

Non- 
Fiction 

Biograpliy 

Legend 

Enjoying  Llteratvire 

50% 

h7% 

2-1/2% 

1/2% 

Cultural  Growth 

55% 

Z6% 

11^ 

^% 

Literature  and  Life 

28^ 

3^% 

10^ 

28^ 

POET] 

El  1 

] 

PURPOSE  OF 

AUTHOR 

Series 

Information 

Beauty 

Philosophy 
Of  Life 

Entertain 

Enjoying  Literature 

^ 

20^ 

52% 

28^ 

Cultural  Growth 

^ 

VJ% 

50% 

33^ 

Literature  and  Life 

0% 

52% 

33^ 

15% 
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TABLE  V 


A  Summary  of  the  Information  contained  In  Table  TV,  by  per- 
centage s»  according  to  Prose  or  Poetry 


PRO 

S  E 

Purpose  of 
Author 

Information 

Human 
Relations 

Philosophy 
of  Life 

Entertain 

kZ% 

1% 

12% 

39% 

Literary 

Setting 

American 
Present 

American 
Past 

Foreign 
Present 

Foreign 
Past 

5T^% 

19^ 

9% 

Zl.% 

Literary 
Type 

Fiction 

Non- 
Fiction 

Biography 

Legend 

^% 

38^ 

e% 

7% 

POET 

R  Y 

Purpose  of 

the  Author 

Information 

Philosophy 
Beauty    of  Life  Entertain 

Zk^ 

m% 

28^ 
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